In this day of deals, 
edicts, statutes, injunc- 
tions, panaceas and 
regulations, why not a 
Decree of Business? 


A voluntary code—subscribed 
to by most businesses — and 
probably inaugurated when they 
first started—as did SONOCO in 
1899 


Sonoco Propucts Company 


HARTSVILLE 
S...c. 


JEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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and PROTECTION against Credit Loss 


\NYZESTERDAY our shipments 

i regular customers to- 

taled around $60,000. About 

half of these accounts will 

take advantage of our dis- 

count terms. The others will 

wait until their bills mature. 

Yet, without any delay, I have the full cash proceeds 
in my bank, ready to go to work for me again.” 


That is asimple description of how Commercial Credit 
Company’s open account financing is making the 
money and credit problem easy for hundreds of clients. 


Credit Rating, High—Capital, Liquid 
They ship ... bill the customer ... send us dupli- 
cate invoices...and get their money immediately. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


It’s such a safe, sane and easy way to keep your 
credit rating high and your cash position strong, you 
should certainly investigate it. | 


A Comfortable Margin of Safety 


Safe? We have added an exclusive LIMITED 
LOSS feature to the many other advantages of our 
open account financing plan. This enables you to 
discount your receivables with iron-clad protection 
against any credit loss in excess of an agreed, limited 
small percentage. 


Easy? Call in our representative. Determine how 
much cash you need... what receivables you want 
to discount. No notification of customers is neces- 
sary. You get your money at once. No financing can 
be accomplished more simply and quickly than that. 


* 


We'd like to give you a clear 
and complete understanding of 
every detail... . You'll get it 
straighter and quicker through 
a personal interview than 
through hearsay or correspond- 
ence. Our representative will 
keep any appointment at your 
convenience. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


118 WEST POURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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“1 HELPED 


TO DO IT” 


\ 


If the cloth you make is even and free from bunches 
and slugs, it is proof enough that your mill is being run 
correctly. 

If the opposite is true, then take warning that one 
or more wrong decisions have been made in your system 
of manufacture. 

One of the most apparent reasons for bad cloth is 
the spinning of yarn on leather substitutes. A badly 
rutted and scored spinning roll covered with these mate- 
rials will continue to spin bad yarn for weeks without 
being detected. 

To avoid this cause of bad yarn, cover your rolls with 
“Gilleather,” which has consistently passed the 12 POINT 
TEST for more than 100 years. It will spin good yarn, 
and nothing but good yarn, until it is worn out, when it 
won't spin at all. 

There are many mills who have dropped substitutes 
to go back to truly dependable “Gilleather.” They have 
discovered that success in spinning is measured in the 
quality of the cloth and the better price it brings, not in 
seeing how long the top rolls can be made to last. 

Look at your cloth! 


SHEEP ond CALF SKIN 


THER 
or TOP ROLLS 
SALEM, MASS. 


Gastonia, N. C., W. G. Hamner. 
Greenville, S. C., Ralph Gossett. 
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CLOTH TELLS 
STORY 


Southern Representatives: 


11. 


12. 


Dallas, Texas, Russell A. Singleton. 


THE 12 POINT TEST 


Does it automatically stop spinning 
when it makes bad yarn? 

Does it retain its cushion and resil- 
iency in low temperatures, as over 
the week-end in winter, and as 
long as it will draft? 


Does it resist flattening or fluting 
over the week-end? 


Does it require a standard diam- 
eter arbor, thus eliminating costly 
changes? 

ls it impervious to excessive hu- 
midity? | 

Does it produce a minimum of eye- 
brows? 


Does it eliminate lap-ups as long 
as it will make good yarn? 

Does it eliminate cockled yarn, 
other factors being correct? 
Does it produce yarn of maximum 
strength for a given staple, other 
factors being correct? 

Does it require a minimum of at- 
tention? 

Does it function properly ALL the 
time until worn out? 

Has time proved it any better than 
the 600 odd “improved” roller 


coverings that have come and 
gone. 


Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden. 


Greenville, S. C., W. J. Moore. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINT 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


IMPROVED COP HOLDER SPRING 
“Best by Test”’ 
(No. 90 Leesona Winder) 


For many years efforts have been 
made to improve the material and 
design of cop holder springs. The 
time required for testing under mill 
conditions would be altogether too 
long, so we developed the “torture 
machine”’ shown at right. 


THE OLD THE NEW 


This machine has been testing 
for months several types of special- 
ly-tempered music wire, some im- 
ported from abroad. We have finally 
found one wire whose performance 
on the torture machine assures us 
that it has a much longer life than 
any wire we have ever tested. 

We have also gone one step further 
and have discovered — after many 
experiments —- a shape of spring 
much more satisfactory than the long 
open design used in the past. Again, 
the torture machine has proved this 
shape ‘“‘best by test.” 

These conclusions have been 
strengthened by results in actual 
mill operation, and we have adopted 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
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The average diameter of a parallel tube 
is determined by adding the diameter at 
the start of winding to the diameter of the 
finished package, and dividing by 2. The 
average diameter of a cone is figured by | 
adding the starting diameter on the nose 
end of the traverse to the base diameter of 
the full cone, and dividing by 2. 

For example, when winding a 4” package 
on a 144" tube at 1000 r.p.m., the average 
winding speed will be: 

(Ave. Diam.) (R.P.M.) 
x 3.14 x 1000 

The above method is simplest for prac- 
tical use, but it is not absolutely accurate, 
because an allowance should be made for 
the length of traverse and number of winds 
which will give a higher actual yarn takeup 
speed. 

The following formula for determining 

corrected yarn takeup speed will be helpful 
to those mills that are operating many 
precision winding spindles. 

(T stands for Traverse, W for Winds) 
RPM x Ave. Diam. x 3.14) 

Example: winding a package to 4 inches 
in diameter on a tube 144” in diameter, 
1000 r.p.m., 6’ traverse, 2.5 winds. 

1000 


+ (25 2.625” x 3.14) 


11.11 x VY 36 + 425 = 11.11 x 21.47 = 
Corrected Yarn Takeup Speed 238.6 Y.P.M. 


229 Yards per Minute 


Torture machine automatically slides the 
bobbin on and off the spindle to test life 
of one spring with another. 


this new wire and design as standard 
equipment——to be sent on replace- 
ment orders and on new machines. 


YARN TAKEUP SPEED (No. 50 Winder) 


How to figure it. The average yarn 
takeup speed on the No. 50 Winder 
can be estimated by using this form- 


To change any of the figures in the table 
below to other spindle speeds: 


Y.P.M. x R.P.M. 


= Y.P.M. for other speed 


1000 R.P.M. 
ula: 
238.6 X 1200 
Ave. Diam. x 3.14 x Spindle R.P.M._ » ., yy 1000 = 286 Yards per Minute 
36 Inches (for 1200 R.P.M. } 
AVERAGE YARN TAKEUP SPEEDS 
Spindle Speed: 1000 R.P.M. Corrected for 6’’ Traverse and 214 Winds 
oning 
Diameter of Full | .,.., Starting ‘Starting Outside Dia- 
Tube Diameter at Diameter at meter of 
or fat Seno Nose End of Diameter Nose End of Spring and 
Base Diameter of | Traverse Traverse Stocking 
“6K 317 359 
6 306 323 348 | 
5% 295 313 336 
5% 285 302 325 ' 
5% 274 292 314 t 
5 ; 264 282 302 
4% 253 271 291 | 
414 242 261 281 
4\% 232 250 270 
4 221 239 260 
3% 211 229 | 
3% 200 219 239 
3% 190 209 228 
3 180 | 198 218 
PHILADELPHIA UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Cotton Yarn Rules 1937 


HE new rules for buying and selling cotton yarns 

have been released by Owen Fitzsimmons, secre- 

tary of the Carded Yarn Group. These rules are 
submitted in accordance with resolutions adopted by 
carded and combed yarn spinners at Charlotte, N. C., 
December 17th. They have been mailed out to spinners, 
accompanied by a letter to producers stating that the 
rules contain nothing radical, and may be amended from 
time to time as conditions necessitate. 


Foreword 


The textile industry constitutes one of the major indus- 
tries in our country. For a great many years those upon 
whose shoulders has rested the duty and responsibility of 
handling the sales policies in the industry have felt keenly 
the need for a uniform sales contract, a sales contract 
fair to buyer and seller alike, but definite in its provis- 
ions. This policy is followed in all other major indus- 
tries. 

In recent years it has become an increasing practice 
with textile plants to accept large blanket and other or- 
ders, without specifications or definite delivery or teminal 
dates. To this practice, the industry may attribute one 
of its chief sources of demoralization and uncertainty. 

This practice makes possible a situation where if mar- 
ket conditions are favorable, specification and delivery 
dates may be promptly furnished, but if unfavorable, 
delayed indefinitely. In the meantime, the industry must 
protect itself against a rise in raw materials, and thereby 
carry an enormous investment in inventories awaiting an 
improvement in market conditions. This situation in- 


financed textile plants to seek an outlet for their products 
at almost any price, thus adding further to an already 
- demoralized market. This practice also permits an un- 
ethical customer to unfairly compete with a customer who 
lives up to his contract. 

In fairness to the industry and its customers, a practice 
which is recognized as unsound and indefensible ought to 
be discontinued. 

It is believed that the most effective manner in which 
the industry can properly and adequately deal with its 
trade problems is to adopt a set of fair and equitable 
rules, providing for definite contracts and embodying the 
established and recognized customs now observed by 
persons, firms and corporations, buyers and sellers alike, 
who live up to the letter and spirit of their contracts. 


Contracts 


1. These rules shall be known and referred to as 
“Cotton Yarn Rules of 1937.” 


vites, and in many instances almost compels, inadequately 


2, The provisions of the Cotton Yarn Rules of 1937 
may be incorporated in any yarn contract by inserting, 
in the memorandum of sale, the following clause: 

“This Salesnote is subject to the provisions 
of the Cotton Yarn Rules of 1937.” 


3. By this reference, the Cotton Yarn Rules of 1937 
are incorporated as a part of an agreement and together 
therewith constitutes the entire contract between buyer 
and seller. No variation therefrom shall be valid unless 
accepted in writing. | 


4. Any controversy arising under, or in relation to, 
the contract shall be settled by arbitration as provided 
for within these rules. 


5. Each Salesnote shall indicate on the face thereof 
the name of the person, firm, or corporation responsible 
for carrying out all terms and conditions of the contract, 
and such person, firm, or corporation having once been 
designated as the buyer shall sign the confirmation of the 
order and be held responsible by seller throughout the 
full term of contract. 


6. A contract is deemed to be made and performed in 
the County and State of the seller; and subject yarns are 
considered sold f.o.b. seller’s mill with freight prepaid by 
cheapest route to agreed destination, unless other routing 
is specified in writing on the face of original contract. 


7. The term “Salesnote” means agreement or con- 


tract. 


Specifications and Deliveries 


8. Quantity, count and description of yarn shall be 
shown on the face of each Salesnote, setting forth. the 
total number of pounds involved in each contract, the 
number of pounds required in each count with specifica- 
tions agreed upon with reference to delivery, put-up, twist, 
etc. Where buyer desires to change such description, the 
seller is not required to deliver any other kind of yarn or 
different put-up, unless adjustment is made in original 
contract by means of a supplementary written agreement. 


9. Details as to Delivery under a contract shall in all 
cases include and establish a definite terminal date by 
which time all shipments against contract shall have been 
made. Delivery hereunder shall mean the shipment of 
yarns by delivery to a common carrier and the receipt of 
a Bill of Lading therefor. 


10. Any specifications of assortment or delivery not 
given with the order, are subject to earliest delivery dates 


Buyer agrees that any 
(Continued on Page 8) 


open when received by seller. 
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Economic Trends and 
Mechanical Progress 


in Weaving’ 
By Albert Palmer 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


| HE problem of management in the textile industry 
is one of increasing difficulty. In a highly com- 
petitive market, the mill man is faced with the 
necessity for reducing his prices under conditions where 
many of the old opportunities for cost reduction have 
been removed. Possible restrictions with respect to mini- 
mum wages and maximum working hours will preclude 
savings through the adjustment of those items. Buying 
advantages in the form of price differentials on raw mate- 
rial have been minimized. ‘Scientific studies of processing 
have become of such general use that the margin of 
efficiency between a progressive mill and its less ambi- 
tious colleagues have been narrowed. In a word, man- 
agement finds itself in an area of high cost, encircled by 
barriers which prevent escape to the regions of low cost 
through the avenues that heretofore have been used. 
There is, to be sure, the ever-present possibility of 
cutting the indirect labor cost and items of overhead 
expense. Taxes may be reduced by agreements with 


*Paper presented before Eastern Division of Textile Society 
of Canada. 


be 


Weaver at West Point Mfg. Co., Fairfax, Ala., working on 
new Crompton & Knowles C-3 Automatic Terry Towel 
Loom 
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governmental authorities or by relocating the mill. More 
advantageous power contracts perhaps can be obtained. 
The payroll for indirect labor can be lessened through 
the elimination of unnecessary employees. Waste can be 
minimized. The burden of idleness can be made smaller 
by scrapping inactive buildings and equipment and by 
utilizing with greater effectiveness the remainder of the 
plant. All these efforts help, but they are relatively in- 
effective. The real answer to lower costs lies in increasing 
the output of the producing units of the mill; namely, 
the machines and the men. 

These statements can be checked approximately by 
taking the case of a 1,000 loom terry weave room. Here 


the total operating cost per loom per week can be divided 
as follows: 


% 

Total direct labor cost (weavers and loom fixers 45 
Total indirect labor cost (all other weave room em- 

Total overhead expense - 


Of the items of overhead which are subject to some 
reduction, the most important constitute only a small 
fraction of the total operating cost for the weave room. 
For instance, property taxes on the buildings and machin- 
ery represent less than 1% of the total; power, about 
434%, and supplies, about 442%. If the mill decides to 
write off idle buildings and equipment, the charge for 
depreciation might be reduced. However, the effect 
would be relatively small inasmuch as the charge for 
depreciation is only about 612% of the total weave room 
operating cost. 

These figures indicate that the opportunities for cost 
reduction are relatively small in this direction: conse- 
quently, mill managers are looking for more effective 
methods. Of these, the most obvious is to increase the 
output per employee and per machine. The accomplish- 
ment of this goal has a two-fold effect. With all the 
items of the cost per loom per week remaining substan- 
tially the same, greater output per loom per week results 
not only in a lower labor cost per yard but also in a 
lower overhead cost per yard. A 25% increase in produc- 
tion has the same effect as a 20% cut in both wages and 
overhead expense with no change in the number of hours 
of operation. 

As a practical matter, it is interesting to.see what can 
be accomplished with increased output per machine and 
per operative in a given period of time, assuming that 
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certain basic changes might take place in the textile in- 
dustry.’ Suppose, for instance, that some day the mills 
that now are working on a 40-hour week should be forced 
to go on a 30-hour week with no change in the weekly 
pay of the employees. In the case of the terry mill which 
already has been used as an example, the weaving cost 
' per yard, including all labor and overhead items, would 
be increased 30%, assuming that the mill is operating on 
a two-shift basis. 

Another possibility is that wages might be increased 
with no increase in the number of working hours. For 
instance, if the wage rate per week is increased 33-1/3%, 
the total weaving cost including all labor and overhead 
items, is 22% greater than the original cost. The in- 
crease is less in this second example than it is in the first 
because an increase in the labor rates has no effect upon 
the overhead expense. 

To keep selling. prices the same, the mill obviously 
must try to reduce its costs. This can be accomplished 
by increasing the output per machine and per operative. 
For instance, experience to date with the most modern 
terry towel looms indicates that in the first example the 
weaving cost per yard would be 91% of the original cost 
per yard with the old loom. In the second case, it would 
be 84% of the weaving cost per yard of the original sit- 
uation. Thus, it is evident that the increased output per 
week which is made possible by the new machinery not 
only offsets the increased cost resulting from these rather 
extreme examples, but produces a cost under these new 
conditions which is below the cost of the origial = 
tion. 

In the August, 1937, issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, published by the U. S. Department of Labor, there 
is a very illuminating study by Mr. Boris Stern, of the 
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View of West Point Mfg. Co.'s Fairfax Plant Weave Room 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is an evaluation of the 
effect of improved machinery and equipment on labor 
productivity in the cotton textile industry. A mill of 
1910 is compared with a mill of 1936 in the manufacture 
of eight different types of fabric. - 

This study is based on hypothetical mills in all cases. 
In other words, having no examples of mills that have 
been modernized in their entirety, Mr. Stern, in collab- 
oration with the Barnes Textile Associates, Inc., of Bos- 
ton, took representative departments, modernly equipped, 
from a number of mills and combined the departments 
to form one composite mill of the most modern type for 
the manufacture of each fabric. 


Without going into the details of this report, a few 
general conclusions which relate to the present discussion | 
can be drawn. If, for instance, the man-hour output of 
finished product from the best mill that could be built 
in 1936 is compared with the man-hour output of the best 
mill that could have been built in 1910, it will be found 
to range from approximately 47% to 152% more. The 
average increased man-hour output of finished products 
from the 1936 mill as compared with the 1910 mill is 
70%. | 
_A similar comparison of man-hour output in each of 
the major departments yields some interesting informa- 
tion. Taking the average of Mr. Stern’s figures for the 
eight different fabrics, the increase in man-hour output 
for the 1936 mill as compared with the 1910 mill is as 
follows: 


Jo 
Spinning 
Spooling and warping 151 
Slashing and drawing __. ae 
Cloth room 15 


While these figures indicate the difference between the 
most modern mill that could be built today and one that 
was built 25 years ago, they apply nevertheless, in some 
degree, to practically every mill that exists. There has 


- been a large amount of modernization in the last few 


years. However, there still remains a tremendous amount 
of old equipment. For instance, in the weaving industry, 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Cc. & K. Loom—25 Harness, 4x1 Box 
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Cotton Yarn Rules of 1937 
(Continued from Page 3) 


balance of a contract unspecified within the required time, 
may, at seller’s option, be delivered in seller’s selection, 
within the range allowed in the contract or like those 
already specified under it, as though so specified by 
buyer. 


11. Where equal monthly deliveries are required or 
where contract specifies delivery over several consecutive 
months (in which latter case equal monthly deliveries 
shall be understood) spinning instructions must be fur- 
nished by buyer not later than the first of the month in- 
volved. | 


12. In any instance where a seller shall agree to allow 
buyer any extension of the delivery date or dates origi- 
nally provided for in a contract, such agreement shall be 
executed in the form of a supplementary written contract 
that shall fix and establish other definite date or dates of 
delivery. 


13. Where delivery specifications are deferred, inter- . 


est at the rate of 6% per annum shall be added to the 
purchase price of the goods so deferred. This interest 
charge shall be figured from the end of the applicable 
terminal delivery date on the original contract to the 
date delivery is consummated under the supplementary 
agreement. 


14. Either buyer or seller may, in the event of default, 
liquidate his damage by charging the party in default 
with the difference between the contract price and the 
market price, provided three days’ notice is given of the 
intention to liquidate the loss. Such action shall not 
affect the validity of the contract. 


15. If sold as “spots” or for “spot delivery,” it is 
understood that subject goods are on hand and shipment 
must be made not later than the first business day fol- 
lowing that on which the order is received by the mill. 


16. If sold for “prompt delivery,” shipment must be 
made not later than eight days after contract date. 


17. The word “about” when used with respect to a 
calendar day means “within five days before or after 
such date.” 


18. A delivery specified during a calendar week, a 
calendar month, or during any other stated period, may 
be delivered, at seller’s option, at any time during such 
week, month or period. For instance, a contract calling 
for “July delivery” may be delivered on July Ist, July 
3lst, or on any day during July; furthermore, unless 
specified for delivery in one lot or in agreed minimum 
installments, it may be delivered in two or more install- 
ments of reasonable size, at any time during July. 


19. A delivery specified as “equal weekly during a 
calendar month’”’ shall be delivered in four installments 
of approximately equal quantity; the month shall be 
deemed to consist of four periods of approximately equal 
length, and one delivery must be made during each such 
period. 


Passing of Title 


20. The title to goods sold hereunder, shall pass to 
the buyer and thereafter goods shall be at buyer’s risk. 
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(a) In the instance of goods sold f.o.b. mill, upon 
delivery to carrier, free on board, consigned to buyer 
or his designee, provided, however, that, for proper 
cause, seller shall have the right of stoppage im 
transitu. 

(b) In the instance of goods to be delivered 
f.o.b. elsewhere than to carrier, upon arrival of goods 
at destination and delivery to buyer of bill of lading. 

(c) In the instance of goods consigned to seller’s 
order, upon delivery of indorsed bill of lading. 

(d) In the instance of goods ordered held or for 
which buyer has failed to supply shipping instruc- 
tions, upon the assembling of the goods and the 
holding thereof subject to buyer’s order, and after 
due mailing of covering invoice. 

(e) In the instance of goods, subject to terms 


C.B.D. which have been invoiced prior to payment, 


the preceding sections (a, b, c and d) of this para- 
graph shall not apply and title shall pass only upon 
receipt of satisfactory settlement. 3 


' Terms of Collection and Credit 


21. Price and Terms of payment shall be clearly 
stated on each Salesnote but shall be subject to special 
provisions of section (a) hereunder: | 


(a) It is mutually understood that the price on 
any undelivered portion of contracts is subject to 
increase or decrease due to any governmental action 
or further legislation and/or governmentally accept- 
ed codes, affecting seller’s cost, and shipments may 
be modified to the extent necessitated by any such 
action, legislation and/or codes. 


22. Bills shall be payable on the due date under dis- 
count of 2% at the place of collection designated by seller 
in funds bankable at par, and, if payment is not received 
within five days after discount maturity, no discount shall 
be allowed and interest at 6% per annum will be charged 
after the expiration of thirty (30) days from discount 
maturity. In the case of sales made on the basis of 10th 
proximo terms, shipments made on or after the 25th of 
the month may be dated as of the Ist of the following 
month. Anticipation may be allowed on prepayment 
prior to discount date at 6% per annum. 


23. Seller or seller’s agent shall have the right, from 
time to time, on any unfilled portion of a contract, to 
limit any credit to be extended thereunder or to require 
payment before delivery, provided, always, that proper 
adjustment of discount or allowance of anticipation for 
such prepayment be made. Such suspension of shipments 
shall in no wise release any obligation of the purchaser. 


Cancellations, Rejections and Claims 


(Also See Casualty) | 


24. The replacement or adjustment of a delivery, 
either made or agreed upon, shall cure any defect or de- 
fault with respect to that delivery and in the determina- 
tion of any substantial breach, a defect or default so 
cured shall be deemed not to have occurred. The seller 
has the privilege of replacing the delivery in question 
within thirty days. 

25. Buyer’s rights to reject or cancel, because of de- 
fault in delivery shall expire: 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Jacques Wolf’s long experience 
in sulphonating oils led to this 
new process of sulphonation par- 
ticularly adaptable to olive oil. 


Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 
gives excellent results as a sof- 
tener and penetrator for acetates 
and other synthetic fibres. It is 
completely soluble, high in SO; 
content, will not turn rancid and 
imparts a soft satiny finish to 
silks, rayons and acetates. It is 
miscible with organic acids and 
weighter finishes and with pig- 


LPHONATED | 
W108 


SUBSTITUTES 


Sulphonated Olive Oil W-700 Is the Highest Type of 
Straight Sulphonated Spanish Olive Oil Obtainable 
.-- Is 100% Pure Olive Oil Containing No Substitutes 


ments for delustre finishes. 


Sulphonated Olive Oil $-370 
DP is a specially prepared prod- 
uct which is miscible with min- 
eral oils for finishing. 


In operations where the pure 
olive oil content of Sulphonated 
Olive Oil W-700 is not essential 
we can supply sulphonated ‘tea- 
seed in combination with the 
pure olive oil product. 


Write today for working sam- 
ples for your own testing. 


MANUFACTULING CHEMISTS AND “IMPORTERS . PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Warehouses: Providence, R.L; Philadelphia, Pa.; Utica, N.Y.; Chicago, S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Economic Trends and Mechanical Progress in 
Weaving 


(Continued from Page 7) 


according to the recently completed Crompton & Knowles 
census of box looms in the United States, 37%. of the 
‘cotton looms, 20% of the silk and rayon looms and 51% 
of the woolen and worsted looms are 25 or more years 
old. 

From another angle, the picture of obsolescence pre- 
sented by the census is even more impressive. Only 5% 
of the cotton looms, 13% of the silk and rayon looms and 
14% of the woolen and worsted looms of the C, & K. box 
type in the U. S. are of the latest design. Accordingly, 
the indications are that to date a comparatively small 
part of the textile industry is operating under the advan- 
tages which have been described. To what extent this 
same situation exists in Canada we cannot say, in the 
absence of figures; but, if the information for the U. S. 


Taking Motion Pictures of a Loom in operation 


is any criterion, a similar situation must be present in 
Canada. 

This information is not presented as any criticism of 
the Canadian textile industry or that of the U. S., but 
rather to show the tremendous possibilities that exist for 


' * counteracting those influences which may increase the 


operating costs of the mills. With these facts in mind, 
then, there is furnished a background for a remainder of 
this discussion in which wil be given some concrete ex- 
amples of the progress that has been made in the textile 
machinery. 

Improvements that now are available in textile machin- 
ery are of comparatively recent origin. About ten years 
ago the machinery manufacturers were faced with the 
necessity for improving their products inasmuch as the 
market for them became primarily a matter of replace- 
ment. Representatives were sent into the mills to make 
studies of the existing equipment with the end in view 
of obtaining basic information upon which to establish 
the work that has been done since that time. 

Some of the early efforts in this direction were de- 
scribed in issues of the Canadian Textile Journal in 1929 
and 1931; consequently, in the present discussion these 
details need not be repeated. The underlying object of 
the work, however, was to provide higher speeds, more 
continuous operation, and less work for the operative in 
the new machinery. 

Taking looms as an example, the new machinery as 
compared with the old, is somewhat heavier. The new 
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looms weigh 10 to 15% more than the corresponding old 
looms. In their construction about 2% times as much 
steel is used as was put into the old looms. The amount 
of machine work is approximately 40% more than that 
in the machinery of old design. 

The results that have been obtained from the new tex- 
tile machinery are not attributable to any one item. 
They have been derived from many new inventions, im- 
provements in design and construction, better material 
and better machining methods. 

There should be some discussion of the engineering 
and scientific methods that have been involved in the 
design of the new looms. In years past rules of thumb 
resulting from experience were used to determine the 
relative proportions of loom mechanisms. Many attempts 
were made to check these rules by various mechanical and 
electrical devices. None of the methods tried, however, 
were very satisfactory, primarily because of the nature 
of the machinery. Apparatus which depended on physi- 
cal contact with the shuttle was difficult to use because 
of the high speed and irregular movement of the shuttle. 
Stroboscopic equipment was practically useless because 
of the relatively low frequency with which the shuttle 
passes a given point in the machine. For these reasons, 
the decision was reached to take slow motion pictures of 
a loom in operation. Contrary to popular belief, the 
camera which takes slow motion pictures is in reality an 
ultra-speed device which does to motion what the micro- 
scope does to minute particles. It enlarges motion so 
that one may see the details of action which at normal 
speed are invisible. It magnifies time and coincidentally 
makes a record which may be examined and studied 
again and again. 

In analyzing motion, it is not uncommon to take 200 
pictures per second. This number of pictures must not 
be confused with the length of the exposure given each 
picture. It may be very short indeed, for instance, in the 
case of the pictures of the C. & K. looms, the exposure 
was 1/12,000 of a second per picture. This extremely 
short interval was necessary in order to immobilize the 
shuttle in each individual picture. 

The film “Loom Secrets” was taken at a rate of 188 
pictures per second; consequently, when it is shown on 
a standard projector operating at a rate of 16 pictures 
per second, it shows the loom running at a speed which is 
about 12 picks per minute, whereas the actual speed was 
133 picks per minute. ee 

The film consists of a series of studies, each one of 
which was taken for a particular purpose. Although 
several in number, the objectives concerned primarily the 
speed of the shuttle and the variations in warp tension 
which exist as the loom runs. In order to obtain the data 
upon which to base the computation for these studies, 
various instruments were placed upon a loom as is indi- 
cated in the pictures which accompany this discussion. 

The chief value of pictures such as these lies in their 
ability to give a complete record of all the readings which 
are necessary for the observer to obtain the information 
for his engineering computations. Obviously, it would 


be impossible to read simultaneously, with the loom run- 


ning, the time recording device, the drum or disc show- 
ing the position of the crank shaft and the scale showing 
the travel of the shuttle across the lay, to say nothing of 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Gulf Oil Corporation » Gulf Refining Company 


MAKERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF FUEL AND FURNACE OILS 


HAS RUN 3 TIMES AS LONG 


AS ANY OIL WE EVER USED IN THIS TURBINE 


UNIT’... 4ay4 plant Engineer 


‘Te GULF ENGINEER was right when he said that 
Gulfcrest is an entirely different kind of turbine oil. The 
batch we have in this unit now has run three times as long 
as any oil we ever used.”’—states this power plant engi- 
neer, 3 

The quality of Gulfcrest Oil is not due alone to the 
fact that it is made from the finest lubricating oil stocks 
obtainable. Gulfcrest is refined by a special process— 
Gulf’s Alchlor Process—which gives this quality turbine 
oil a higher degree of stability than any of which we 
have record. The four reasons at the right tell you why 
this is true. 


GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


4 REASONS 


Why Gulfcrest Oil is the Turbine 
Lubricant of Unparalleled Quality 


t Refined by the ALCHLOR Process. This famous 
process, patented and owned exclusively by Gulf, 
isthe most thorough and effective method for remov- 
ing chemically active hydrocarbons as well as the 
general run of impurities present in all crudes. 


Highest resistance to oxidation. Because this fa- 
2 mous ALCHLOR Process synthesizes and rear- 
ranges the molecular structure of certain hydro- 
carbons, resulting in a finished product of greater 
stability, GULFCREST OIL stands alone in its high 
resistance to oxidation. 


% Highest resistance to acidity and sludge. Because of 
the elimination of oxidation catalystsin addition 
to the unparalleled refining power of the Alchlor 
Process, these oils form less gum and deposits, less 
emulsion and sludge, when mixed with water over a 
period of several years Continuous operation, than 
any other turbine oil of which we have record. 


not only makes possible an oi! more thoroughly 
refined and homogeneous but also creates antioxi- 
dants, these oils have great resistance to deteriorating 
influences and are longer lived. Less makeup oil is 
required. 
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Economic Trends and Mechanical Progress in 
| Weaving 
(Continued from Page 10) 


the indicator which is attached to the harnesses and to 
the box motion. However, the picture records simultane- 
ously all these readings. By putting the film in a hand 
projector and by turning it slowly, one frame at a time, 
all the instruments can be read at his leisure by the ob- 
server. At the same time, he can study the mechanical 
action of the parts of the loom. — 


Numerous interesting facts were obtained from these 
studies. For instance, in the average loom the shuttle 
loses one-third of its velocity in traveling from one selv- 
age to the other. In one of the pictures at the time that 
the nose of the shuttle is entering the selvage on the drop 
box side of the loom the shuttle speed is 38.7 feet per 
second. Halfway across the loom it is 32.3 feet per 
second. Leaving the opposite selvage, it is 25.6 feet per 
second. Such information as this made possible the 
design of picking shoes which now are used on all the 
new looms. That definite improvements have been made 
is obvious to anyone who has seen and felt the new looms 
in operation. 

The studies on warp tension as yet are not complete. 
The findings to date, however, are interesting, particularly 
since they show that the warp tension, when the harnesses 
are wide open, is almost as great as the tension at the 
time of beat up in most looms. 


Similar engineering studies have been made for various 
other parts of the loom: In the past two or three years 
the technique for designing harness cams has been im- 
proved greatly. Also, much information has been com- 
piled concerning the different harness motions from the 
standpoint of the rapidity with which they move the har- 
nesses and the length of time during which they hold the 
harnesses open for the free passage of the shuttle. In 
this connection, a considerable amount of work has been 
carried on with reference to the crank shaft throw for 
various harness mechanisms. Obviously, warp threads 
are subject to damage by abrasion, tension and flexion. 
The problem is to reduce the sum total of these detrimen- 
tal influences to a minimum by proportioning properly 
the movement of the lay to movement of the harnesses. 


Other mechanisms also have been investigated. One 
example is the center filling stop motion. The velocity of 
the feeler wires has been studied in connection with the 
pressure of the wires upon the filling to minimize the 
kinking effect on the filling. 

With an understanding of the progress that has been 
made by the machinery industry and of the results that 
can be obtained, the problem of the mill manager is to 
apply the information to his own mill. Clearly, the first 
question which he must answer is “Which of my machines 
should be replaced?” 

The reply to this query Is one that cannot be made 
without some thought. There is a definite need for estab- 
lishing cost and time study methods that will enable the 
mill manager to group machinery so that he can pick 
out the least efficient equipment and replace it with new 
equipment. Not much has been done in this direction 
even by mills which have excellent cost accounting sys- 
tems from the standpoint of pricing the fabrics which are 
manufactured. The elements of cost for each fabric are 
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known for the equipment as a whole in every department 
of the mill. However, few mills know the cost of making 
the fabric on the least efficient machinery, and on the 
most efficient machinery, and on that which may be in- 
termediately situated between these two extremes. 

In the process of replacing old mill equipment, the 
machinery manufacturer can be helpful to a mill. He 
usually is ready to co-operate with engineering service 
and to a certain extent with the financing of new equip- 
ment purchased. He will welcome any disposition on 
the part of mill men to be more receptive toward modern 
equipment because he has looked forward to the day 
when the textile industry would try new equipment gladly 
instead of treating it with some suspicion and misgiving. 
This feeling must not be construed as a criticism of the 
industry as a whole for there are many mils which have 
taken cognizance of inertia and prejudice in their own 
organizations and have acted to eliminate those retarding 
influences. | 

One other observation, which perhaps is a bit unnec- 
essary, is to emphasize the need for measurement of work 
assignment in terms other than the number of machines 
to be tended. Both management and labor are accus- 
tomed to talking in terms of machines per operative; 
consequently, when new equipment is introduced, there 


may be a point of controversy with reference to the | 


proper work load. Manifestly, one of the advantages of 
a modern machine is that it requires less work on the 
part of the operative. For this reason, management and 
labor will have to use a system of work assignment in 
which the units of work required of the operative by the 
machine will be balanced against the units of work that 
the individual operative is capable of rendering without 
being overburdened. The substitution of methods of sci- 
ence for the standards of comparison that have been used 
in. the past will be beneficial to all concerned in that it 
will enable the mill manager to increase productiveness 
per machine and per operative without overburdening the 
latter. In other words, mutual understanding and agree- 
ment upon the principle of using increased output per 
machine and per operative as a means for combating 
high costs will go a long way toward maintaining for the 
textile industry, the normal sales volume which inevitably 
will be lost if higher selling prices for textile products are 
allowed to hamper the buying capacity of the consumer. 


Southern Textile Basketball Tournament 
Officers Elected 


Three new officers and a newly-created executive com- 
mittee will carry on the affairs of the Southern Textile 
Basketball Tournament next year. The new officers are: 
Ted Crain, of Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C,. treas- 
urer; ‘Horace Whitmire, of Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., secretary; and Leanord Howard, Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., president. Members of the new execu- 
tive committee are: Coke Candler, of American Enka 


Co., Enka, N. C.; Lyles Alley, of Southern Bleachery, 
Taylors, S. C.; W. M. Grier, of Woodside Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C.; Fred Ballenger, of Lanett Mills, Lanett, 
Ala.; Clarence Thomas, of Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. 
C.; C. J. Stansell, of Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, 
S. C.; and J. M. Bailey, of Slater Manufacturing Co., 
Slater, S. C. 
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FASHION APPROVED 
FABRICS 


@ For over three years, the American Enka Corporo- 
tion has been supplying identification labels and tags 
for quality fabrics made with Enka Rayon. This service 
mark of fashion and quality has been extended to 
wearing apparel created in these fabrics. 


The standards established and rigidly adhered to for 
Enka Fashion Approved Fabrics are high. They em- 
brace style, design, color, wear and quality. These 
same standards apply to clothes—dresses, underwear, 
gloves and all apparel made from these fabrics when 
the Fashion Approved service mark is awarded. 


From these Fashion Approved fabrics and clothes, — 
outstanding examples are chosen to be featured in 
Enka advertising and promotional plans. The market 
is being constantly watched by our Fashion Depart- 
ment for merchandise which, in their opinion, best 
exemplifies the fine qualities of Enka Rayon Yarn. 


The Enka Fashion Approved 
tags and labels are designed 
in a suitable variety of shapes, 
forms and types for applica- 
tion to the infinite variety of 
fine style merchandise made 
with Enka Rayon. 


Dress from 


for STYLE +DESIGN*COLOR Milgrim 39.95 


WEAR end QUALITY 


THIS FABRIC IS MADE WITH 


 ENKA RAYON 


AMERICAN 


ENKA 


THE FASHION APPROVED YARN ) 
RAYON 


OF QUALITY MERCHANDISE 


AMERICAN ENKA CORPORATION 271 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK - GREENSBORO, N.C. PROVIDENCE, |. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Personal News 


Clarence R. Howe, of Lowell, Mass., has been elected 
a director of the U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


W. L. Ferguson, representative for the R. I. Warp Stop 
Equipment Company, underwent an appendectomy on 
March 4th. Mr. Ferguson expects to be back at work in 
about two weeks. 


F. D. Taylor To Manage Barber-Colman 


The Barber-Colman Company of Massachusetts an- 
nounces that F. D. Taylor has been appointed manager to 
succeed the late W. B. Anderson. Mr. Taylor will take 
charge of the Framingham office about March 15th. 


Officers of Phi Psi at N. C. State 


George Hanna, of Shelby, N. C., has been elected 
president of Phi Psi, honorary textile fraternity at N. C. 
State College, Raleigh. Other officers elected were: J. R. 
Burcham, of Elkin, vice-president; B. J. Musso, of 
Walsenberg, Col., secretary; J. V. Kirkman, of Durham, 
treasurer; W. J. Peacock, of Goldsboro, senior warden; 
P. Bruinooge, of Hasbrouck Heights, N. J., junior war- 
den; R. B. Wood, of Gastonia, corresponding secretary. 


Changes At Bibb Manufacturing Co. 


Macon, Ga.—Effective at once the following appoint- 
ments and changes are made, according to a statement 
issued by President William D. Anderson, of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, recently. 

M. W. Rozar, heretofore assistant sales manager, is 


Page 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


HOUGHTON STANDARD TOPS 


Suitable for Rayon and Cotton Blends 


_ HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


235 Summer St. = 
Write or Phone Our Southern Representat 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3.3692, Charlotte, N.C. 
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appointed sales manager, in charge of sales of all Bibb 
products. 

G. Price Carnwell, heretofore in cieens of the Southern 
territory, is anpointed assistant sales manager and, in 
co-operation with Mr. Robar, will assist in directing the 
sale of all Bibb products. 

John J. McKay, Jr., heretofore manager of the Men’s 
Wear and Shirtings, is appointed assistant sales manager. 

W. Allen Chappell, heretofore manager Twine and 
Hosiery department, is appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. 

J. S. Strozier, heretofore production manager with of- 
fice in Macon, has been put in charge of the Southern 
territory and will travel this territory in the place of Mr. 
Barnwell. 

G. Dewey Jones is appointed production manager. 

In making the announcement, President Anderson 
stated that he expected this new arrangement of the 
Bibb Company’s sales force will give impetus to the 
distribution of goods. “I am sure we will go forward 
with renewed vigor,” he added: 


Almost A Blizzard 


The picture below shows ten perfectly good reasons 
why George Snow, veteran textile brush salesman, is so 
unselfish, the “reasons” being seven brothers and three 
sisters. George admits being the senior member of the 
group, and as is usually the case, was last in line when 
the goods things were being passed around. the family 
circle, with the result that he was 21 years of age before 


Eleven Snows At One Sitting 


he knews that a chicken has anything but wings. On the 
back row, left to right, are: Miss Sara Snow, Mrs. W. 
Joe Smith, Vaughan Snow, Mrs. M. T. Moncrief, Mrs. 
J. S. Moncrief. Front row: H. M. Snow, I. G. Snow, 
George B. Snow, J. C. Snow, R. P. Snow, and Roop 
Snow. | 


George has been with the Atlanta Brush Company for 


25 years, and in point of service is one of the oldest tex- 


tile salesmen in the South. 
The picture was snapped at a recent family reunion of | 
the Snow family at George’s home in Atlanta. 


OBITUARY 


P. P. CURRY 


Westminster, $. C.—P. P. Curry, 54, died at his home 
in Westminster March 2nd. 

Mr. Curry was well known over Pickens and Greenville 
Counties, having been employed as overseer of weaving 
in the following mills in these counties: Martel, Clayton, 
Judson, Ninety-Six, and Penola. 
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Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Janie Bearden. Curry and 
two sons, Thomas and Bobby Curry, and his mother, 
Mrs. Verdin, Westminster, and two brothers, N. A. 
Curry, Greenville, and J. W. Curry, Greer. 


C. E. BLAKELY 


Charlotte, N. C.—C. E. Blakely, 43, widely known 
and well liked Southern representative of the National 


Aniline & Chemical Co., with headquarters in Charlotte, 


died Friday, March 4th, in Montezuma, Ga., following an 
emergency operation earlier in the week. 

Funeral services were held in the Second Piasbsyterien 
Church in Charlotte March 5th, with burial in Elmwood 
Cemetery. Burial services were in charge of the Joppa 
Lodge No. 530, A. F. & A. M. Active pallbearers were 
chosen from members of the lodge. 

Honorary pallbearers were J. T. Chase, Kenneth Mac- 
Kenzie, C. E. Langford, L. §. Gunn, Dr. A. M. Berryhill, 
Charles Guthrie, N. E. Buchanan, Thomas Griffith, S. T. 
Thorne, H. V. Brockman, Joe Miller, Rea Hinson, Ma- 
rion Joyner, Charles McCallister, W. J. Kerr, all of Char- 
lotte, R. O. Grant, Marvin Register and Hugh Sweeney, 
of Wilmington, Lonnie Felts, John Land, Harry Curlee, 
Tom Lockerbie, Harold Moon, Betts Lineberger, Harry 
Estridge, J. Krueger, W. Sinclair Stewart, Elliott Hall, 
R. B. Taylor, Frank Hutchinson, J. W. Rucker, and L. 


S. Everett, of New York City. 


Mr. Blakely was born July 28, 1894, the son of the late 
John I. Blakely and Mrs. Nancy Youngblood Blakely. 
He was a World War veteran, a member of the American 
Legion, a Mason and a Shriner. 


ALEXANDER E. LEWIS 


Anderson, S$, C.—Alexander Earle Lewis, 65, passed 
away quite suddenly March 6th at his residence. Heart 
trouble was ascribed as the cause of his passing. 

Some time ago Mr. Lewis suffered a heart attack and 
he and Mrs, Lewis went to Florida, where he spent some 


time, returning a few weeks ago and resuming his work: 


at Orr Mills, where he held the position of paymaster. 
He had been connected with the Orr Mills for the last 34 


years and was one of the mill’s most valued employees. 


LEE BUMGARDNER 


Belmont, N. C.—Carlos Lee Bumgardner, 52, superin- 
tendent for the past 20 years of Climax Spinning Com- 
pany, and Majestic Manufacturing Company, Belmont 
textile plants, died March 4th in a Charlotte: hospital 
following an illness of several months. 

Mr. Bumgardner was born in Cleveland County May 

8, 1885, a son of the late J. W. and Sarah Adeline Hud- 
son Bumgardner, but moved to Gaston County in 1892 
and had lived in the county ever since. 
_ He got his early training in the textile industry in the 
Tuckaseege Mills and 31 years ago came to Belmont and 
aided in installation of the first machinery in the Imperial 
Mill, Later he was superintendent of the Imperial for a 
number of years and became superintendent of the Cli- 
max and Majestic plants upon their construction in 1918. 

He was a prominent participant in the business and 


religious life of Belmont and was known to a wide circle 
of friends. 
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These Plants and 
Offices assure you 
of rapid 
service! 


©) office 
O AGENT 
PLANT ano OFFICE 


Write, wire or phone the nearest office for 
complete information and samples of any 
type of bobbin, shuttle, cone or spool for any 
textile need. Over 80 years experience is at 
your service. 


U S Bobbin & 
Shuttle Co. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 
Chicago Agent—Albert R. Breene, 80 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Canadian Agent—W. J. Westaway Co., Montreal and Hamilton 


Alabama Agent— Young & Vann Supply Co., Birmingham 
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Synthetic Mystery Solved 


Recently, when the Rayon Textile Monthly received 
two samples of a new Japanese yarn, it came upon one of 
the most curious textile problems of the year. One yarn 
showed 1500 denier with 500 filaments; both gave the 
odor peculiar to charred wool or silk and formed black 
globular parts like silk, wool or acetate, when burned. 
Too fine, too long for wool; length of the filament dis- 
proving silk; cross-sections incorrect for silk or acetate— 
could it be a casein fiber? The formaldehyde test said 
not. 

Although the yarns dyed and dissolved in caustic and 
in acid like silk, but on dry distillation smelled like am- 
monia ,they were like nothing now manufactured, accord- 
ing to the records. So the mystery held. The tests 
pointed to an animal origin; possibly acetate rayon spun 
by out-moded methods from a round orifice and coagu- 
lated flat in a special medium. As the yarns came from 
Japan, the possibility of utilization of waste cocoon silk 
occurred, 

The mystery has since > beets solved. As far back as 
1923, Abraham Furman secured patents which he as- 
sige’ to the Corticelli Silk Company; later others were 
assigned to the Thames Artificial Silk Company. Using 
raw and dyed silk noils and wastes, a yarn was spun 
from copper and nickel sulfate into an acid bath. Rayon 
‘spinning was involved. The product, however, from the 
dissolved silk wastes was not strong and elastic; other 
filaments were so much better that the Furman invention 
was soon discarded. 

The Japanese material, made by Kanebo, Inc., and 
distributed in this country by Max Baker of New York 
City, closely resembles that obtained in the Furman 
work; also it is said to have similar deficiencies. The 
“mystery” now at hand concerns improvements, if any, 
which may be expected.—From Bullets of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc. 


Armstrong Cork Shows Current Assets Off 
Slightly As Of Dec. 31st 


Pamphlet report of Armstrong Cork Company and 
- domestic subsidiaries (including operating results of for- 
eign subsidaries, except the Spanish subsidiary) for year 
ended December 31, 1937, certified by independent audi- 
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tors, shows net income, including $302,035 net income of 
foreign subsidiaries, of $5,157,887 after depreciation, ob- 
solescence, interest, amortization, loss on sale of securi- 
ties, Federal and State income taxes and surtax on undis- 
tributed profits. Above net income is equal to $3.99 a 
share on average number of shares outstanding during the 
year and $3.66 a share on 1,410,644 ’no-par shares of 
capital stock outstanding at close of 1937. 

This compares with net income in 1936 of $5,277,534, 
including $163,797 net income of foreign subsidiaries, 
equal to $4.36 a share on 1,209,124 shares outstanding 
on December 31, 1936. Earnings of foreign subsidiaries 
for 1936 included those of the Spanish ‘subsidiary. 

Current assets as of December 31, 1937, including 
$6,397,495 cash and the United States Government se- 
curities, amounted to $24,183,106 and current liabilities 
were $2,750,273, comparing with cash and the United 
States Government securities of $8,008,900, current assets 
of $25,248,467 and current liabilities of $4,237,929 at 
end of preceding year. Inventories were $13,411,884 
against $10,941,480. | 

Total assets as of December 31, 1937, were $48,341,- 
878 against $48,833,592 on December 31, 1936. Paid in 
surplus was $27,689,992 against $18,481,901 and earned 
surplus amounted to $9,978,148 compared with $9,490,- 
296 at close of 1936. Company has no funded debt. 


GLE. Declores First Quarter Dividend 


_ New York.—President Gerard Swope announced that | 
orders received by General Electric during the first two 
months of 1938 amounted to $41,348,000, compared with 
$64,229,000 in the similar period last year, a decrease of 
36 per cent. — 

The directors have declared a dividend of 30 cents per 
share for the first quarter, payable April 25, 1938, to 
stockholders of record March 18, 1938. 


World Raw Cotton Consumption Off 


Washington.—The world consumption of raw cotton, 
both actual and adjusted for seasonal variation, appears 
to have shown some decline between December and Jan- 
uary, largely because of reduced mill activity in a num- 
ber of European countries and in Japan, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


PRECISION BOBBINS 


Uniform in Quality 


Uniform in Size 


Uniform in Fiskish 


ENGLAND BOBBIN SHUTTLE 


NAS HUA 
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In the United States, cotton consumption was about 
the same in January as in December. There was appar- 
ently little if any significant increase in any important 
foreign cotton consuming country in January over De- 
cember, although in India cotton consumption is reported 
to have continued at new high levels. 


Modern Home of the Textile Specialty Co. 


The Textile Specialty Company, of Greensboro, N. C., 
manufacturers of ‘““Truweave” reeds and combs, now oc- 
cupies a spacious and well equipped plant. Housed in 
the building, which has 8,000 square feet of floor space, 
is the latest equipment for wire rolling and polishing, and 
reed making, a great part of which is of their own design. 


The new member of the “Truweave”’ family is a pitch 


band reed which utilizes an electroplated steel for cover- 
ing the ribs. This new cover, which is said to be rust- 
proof, is an integral part of the rib and is not a formed 


tube slipped over a smaller rib, according to the manu- 
facturer. 


Officers of the Textile Specialty Company are: L. C. 
Atkinson, president; F. A. Decker, vice-president, and 
E. R. Bond, secretary-treasurer. 


New Text On Cotton Spinning Published 


H. H. Willis, G. H. Dunlap and V. B. Moore have 
just published a new text on Cotton Spinning. This text 
is one of a series on cotton yarn manufacturing being 


prepared under the supervision of H. H. Willis and in’ 


co-operation with the Textile Foundation. The books 
of the series which have thus far been published are: 
(1) Cotton Opening, Cleaning and Picking, (2) Cotton 
Carding, (3) Drawing Frames, (4) Roving Frames, and 
(5) Cotton Spinning. 


Two additional books, one on Cotton Classing, and 


the other on Combing, will probably be completed by 
June of this year. 


These texts are well illustrated and thoroughly up- 
to-date. They are proving valuable for use in textile 


schools, in textile evening classes in industrial centers, 
and as reference books. 


‘The price of these texts is approximately $1.50 each. 


Copies may be obtained from H. H. Willis, Clemson 
College, S. C, 


.. then Acme Steelstrap 
was applied here, thus— 


= 


reducing costs 
and increasing 
profits” 


The treatment is simple. 
Better packaging is ac- 
complished in shorter time, at lower cost. 


Many Branches of the Textile Industry have 
used Acme Steelstrap and Bale lies 
exclusively for years. Bales, wooden and 
corrugated boxes are stronger, more compact 
and “bound to get there’ when Acme Steelstrap 


and Bale Ties are used. 


My Second Strap Book is helping many 
companies effect important economies. Mail 


the coupon, today, for your FREE copy.” 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., 603 Stewart Ave., S. W. 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 2827 Archer Ave. 
‘Boston, Mass., 146 Summer St. 


Acme Steel Company, 2827 Archer Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

") Please send me a copy of “My Second Strap Book.” 

~) Without any obligation, please have Doc. Steelstrap 
diagnose our case. 
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Member of 


Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business 
Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 503 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


David Clark - - - - President and Managing Editor 
Junius M. Smith Vice-President and Business Manager 
B. Ellis Royal - - - - Associate Editor 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year payable in advance - - - - $2.00 
Other Countries in Postal Unio - - 4.00 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not 
necessarily refiect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining 
to new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 


Vocational Schools 


HERE was a time, within the memory of most 


of us, when textile workers were scarce. 
With new mills starting up all the time, the 
problem of obtaining help was a real one, and 
skilled labor was difficult to find. With so few 
skilled workers it was a tremendous task to train 
the workers that had to be recruited from farms 
and hamlets, and in most cases the period from 
the time the untrained worker entered the mill 
~ until he or she could qualify as a skilled worker 
was a long and expensive one to the mill. How- 
ever, with long hours and low pay, the difficulties 
were not unsurmountable. | 


That day is now past. Hours are short and 
pay comparatively high, and the training of new 
workers can no longer be done in a slip shod, 
- haphazardly manner if the mill is to operate at 
a profit. No longer is it practical to train ma- 
chine tenders and fixers by merely turning them 
loose in the mill to pick up the knowledge in the 
best way they can, with little or no instruction. 
The training period must be shortened and in- 
tensified. The skilled worker of today must be 
much more skillful than was necessary twenty 
years ago, for yarn and cloth requirements are 
much more strict than then, and cloth that could 
be sold at a premium in the past would be grad- 
ed as seconds now. 


To cope with this situation, and to improve 
their competitive position, the mills have, in very 
recent years, begun the training of employees in 
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earnest. Vocational classes have sprung up in 
the South by the hundreds, and there are thou- 
sands of students enrolled in these classes at the 
present time. 


Some of the classes are sponsored by the mill. 
alone, and are for the purpose of teaching the 
operators of the mill to be more efficient and 
better workers. Others are jointly run with high 
schools and are for the purpose of training 
youngsters who expect to enter the mills upon 
graduation from high school. All of them are 
good, and all of them will aid the industry by — 
turning out better workers. 


Many mills are also conducting vocational 
classes in subjects that are in no way related to 
the manufacture of yarn or cloth. Classes are 
conducted for girls in which they are taught to 
sew, to cook, to plan wholesome and nutritious 
meals, to care for the sick, child care, ete. These 
classes reflect the interest of the mill operators 
in the happiness and well being of their workers. 

The mills that recognize the importance of 
vocational training, and continually strive to 
improve on their methods of training workers, in 
conjunction with the training of the future wives 
and mothers of their community, are the mills 
that will forge ahead in the future. Many of the 
others will fall by the wayside. 


Business Men Visit Legislature 


yh above is a photograph taken on February 
17, 1938, when a group of South Carolina 
business and professional men visited the Legis- 
lature and presented their views upon pending 
legislation. 


The organization which sponsored the visit is 
known as the South Carolina Federation of In- 
dustry, Agriculture and Commerce. J. M. L. 


Wiggins, of Hartsville, S. C., is president. 


It is said that this was the first time in the his- 
tory of South Carolina that any substantial 
group of business and professional men had vis- 
ited the Legislature in a body. 
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Little Competition From Southern 
Woolen Mills 


several New England wool manu- 


facturers have seen fit to blame their lack of 
profits upon Southern competition. 


Fibre and Fabric of Boston says editorially: 


As it stands at the present time, beginning with Vir- 
ginia and going south, out of about 8,000 sets of woolen 
cards, some 600 sets are in the South. Out of over 
4,000,000 spindles the South has less than 200,000, and 
out of 2,300 combs there are 119 in the South. Out of 
60,000 looms the South has less than 3,500, and with the 
exception of a half dozen major concerns, the Southern 
wool manufacturing industry is nothing to crow about. 


The day will come when the bulk of woolen 
goods will be manufactured in the South, but at 
the present time there are so few woolen mills in 


this section that it is absurd for New England. 


woolen goods manufacturers to be crying about 
Southern competition. 


It appears that some who, because of misman- 
agement or antiquated machinery, failed to show 
a profit for 1937, have found a charge of South- 
ern competition to be a convenient excuse. 


Time to Consider Planting 


TS following item is from the Gastonia Ga- 
zette: 


Many and various improvements are now in process in 
the local community. A number of Trenton Mill resi- 
dents are planting shrubbery and flowers and several are 
filling in low places surrounding their homes and sowing 
grass seed. Many are also busily engaged in breaking 
ground for spring and summer garden plots. 


We publish this as a reminder that spring will 
soon be here and that consideration should be 
given to beautifying mill yards and mill homes 
and encouraging the planting of gardens by mill 
employees. : 


If conditions do not materially improve there 
may be much idleness next summer and em- 
ployees who find themselves without work may 
need garden produce. 


Another Textile Peril 


The position of hostility toward lowered im- 
port taxes on competing cotton goods from Eu- 
rope which textile manufacturers of the South 
are indicating is quite well understood. 

So long as it is a provable fact that such for- 
eign goods, even with the present schedules of 
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tariffs which must now be paid, can still be sold 
under the domestic price, the Federal authorities 
should turn an ear to the appeals of home man- 
ufacturers. 


Lower costs of production—chiefly, of course, 
the niggardly wages paid by some of these for- 
eign countries for textile labor—targely account 
for this circumstance. 


Not only, therefore, for the economic survival 
of the manufacturers, but for the sake of textile 
labor in the South and elsewhere in this country, 
these tariff schedules should be maintained at a 
level which will help in some degree to save an 
American industry that is already harassed with 
as many problems as it can reasonably be ex- 
pected to surmount.—Charlotte Observer. 


The Communist and the C. |. O. 


ices Z. Foster, chairman of the Com- 
munist party in the United States, speaking 
in New York City recently, said that it would be 
“impossible” for the C. I. O. or A. F. of L. to 
expel communists from trade unions. 


Mr. Foster added: 


Communists are the flesh and blood of working units 
and cannot be separated from them. 


Foster said the Communist party membership 
in this country had increased 50 per cent within 
the past few months. 


No Basis for Depression 


W" quote the following from a private letter 
of a business forecasting firm to one of its 
clients: 


There is no basis for depression if there is no inflation 
in commodity prices. At present, commodity prices are 
even below the 1926 average, which is considerably below 
the post-war period. 


“There is no basis for depression if money is easy and 
credit is very liberal, which is exactly the situation at the 
moment. 


There is no basis for depression if deficiencies have not 
been made up in heavy industries. By no stretch of the 
imagination has American industry made up its deficien- 
cies in plant capacity. | 

There is no basis for depression when the consumer’s 
position is as favorable as it is at present, even consider- 
ing the higher cost of living. 

No one will deny that the Administration has sufficient 
inflationary powers to encourage business activity when 
and if necessary. And political expediency will certainly 


dictate the free use of these powers during the next three 


years. 


The current slowing down in general business is, in our 


opinion, but a temporary reaction in the major upward 
trend. 
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5 to 10 TIMES the 
SOFTENING ACTION 
of usual sulphonated oils! 


ing effect. Will not yellow or form odors. 
into every fibre. 


medium. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE ONYX OIL & 


giving full details of your 


needs. Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Representatives: 
E. W. Kium 


Demonstration on request. 


ASK FOR BOOKLET! 
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*Patented 
The potent softening and lubricating properties of the 
Mapromols, produce fabrics of greater flexibility and beauty. 
The group includes many types to produce any desired finish- 
Finish penetrates 
Works effectively under all mill conditions 
of water, heat, acidity and alkalinity. Very small amounts 
yield maximum results, furnishing an economical finishing 


CHEMICAL CO. 


Screw Machine Work 
Bolts Nuts Cap Screws 
Eve Bolts Studs 


) We specialize to the Textile Trade 
| Southern Representative 
Mr. Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


w 


When You Want 


FAST ACTION 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 
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Mill News 


Artanta, Ga.—Contract for alterations and improve- 
ments to the plant of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills have 
been awarded to A. K. Adams Company, also of At- 
lanta. 


ABBEVILLE, AuA—Alabama Textile Mill has con- 
structed a new modern building to house the equipment 
of the present plant, at a cost of about $45,000. 


WINCHESTER, VA.—Victoria Textile Mills, Inc., have 
leased the building of Berryville Mills, Inc., Winchester, 
Va., and are installing knitting machines. Goods will 
not be finished at this plant, but will be sent North for 
finishing. | 


Ricumonp, Va.—Shenandoah Knitting Mills, Inc., of 
Shenandoah, Va., with maximum capital of $200,000, has 
been chartered by the Virginia Corporation Commission 
to manufacture and deal in hosiery and other knit goods. 
B. C. Shuler, of Shenandoah, is president. 


CotumBiA, Miss.—When the new machinery which 
the Columbia Knitting Mills has been engaged in install- 


_ | ing has been put into operation, the capacity of the mills, 


manufacturers of men’s wrap stripe hose, will be almost 
doubled. 


GrirFIN, Ga—A new silk throwing mill has been 
planned for Griffin by the Spalding Knitting Mills. The 
new company behind the enterprise will have a capital of 
$100,000 and $50,000 will be spent for new machinery 
and complementary equipment. The mill is expected to 
be in operation by May 15th, if not sooner. 


_ GREENVILLE, S. C.—Three hundred new looms are be- 
ing installed in Dunean Mills, it was announced recently. 
R. E. Henry, president, said the looms were part of a 
replacement program and that the new production of the 
mill would not be increased as a result of the new equip- 
ment. 


LaNETT, ALa.—The Lanett plant of the West Point 
Manufacturing Company -is completing a one-story ad- 
dition to the plant which will measure 100x100 feet. 
The approximate cost is around $50,000. This mill 
operates 89,580 spindles and 2,488 looms. R. W. Jen- 
nings is superintendent. 


Burttncton, N. C.—Three local hosiery men are 
launching the first hosiery mill in Fayetteville. The men 
are E. C. Sanders, for many years with Standard Hosiery 
Mills, Alamance; E. I. Pennington, who operates a seam- 
less mill here; and George Fowler, superintendent of the 
dyeing and finishing plant at the Standard mill several 


years. 
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Mill News 


Asuesoro, N. C.—At the Cranford Hosiery: Mill work 
has been finished on installation of 14 new Reading full- 
fashioned machines. 

Heretofore the mill has been manufacturing circular 


- seamless hosiery. The new machines will be used for the 


manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. 


GranamM, N. C.—The Graham Full-Fashioned Mill, 
Inc., a new firm at Graham, will be open for operations 
shortly, according to announcement of officials. The plant 
is located in the building formerly -occupied by Scott & 


Baker Knitting Mill. 


Tom Neal, J. Z. Erwin, and George and Clay Holt, all 
of this county, are owners of the mill, which will manufac- 
ture three-thread women’s crepe stockings, and employ 
The owners think it will take about 
eight weeks for the plant to make full production. Four 
full-fashioned machines are being installed, and more will 
be added later, if the venture proves successful. Mr. 
Erwin has had about 15 years’ experience in hosiery and 


' Mr. Neal seven. 


ALBEMARLE, N. C.—A. L. Patterson, secretary and 
treasurer of the ‘Lillian Hosiery Mills, says the company 
is now being operated on a full-time basis, five days a 


- week, and that in all probability this schedule will be 


maintained for some time in the future. 

‘We have established new connections,” said Mr. Pat- 
terson, “which we believe will insure steady operation. 
Because of this fact, and to take care of increased pro- 


_duction demands, we have recently made some improve- 


ments which will result in a considerable increase in our 
daily output of hosiery.” 


New high speed full-fashioned machines have just been 
installed in the plant, bringing the number of machines 
now employed to 21. Approximately 230 persons are 
employed, and the average payroll is between $3,000 and 
$4,000 weekly. H. C. Patterson is president of the com- 
pany. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—Within the next 30 days, a full- 
fashioned hosiery plant will be erected on Kivett Drive, 
about one mile east of the city limits, according to Char. 
L. Amos, president-treasurer of Melrose Hosiery Mills. 


The new plant, he said, will be an extension of the 
Melrose Hosiery Mills and wil pace that firm in full-fash- 
ioned hosiery manufacturing for the first time. 


The present plant will continue its operations as usual 
in the seamless industry, Mr. Amos said, refuting a rumor 
that operations at Melrose would cease. 


Architects are now at work on plans for the building, 
and 12 new “Reading” full-fashioned machines have been 
ordered at a cost of between $11,000 and $11,500 each. 
A much larger expansion is contemplated in the near fu- 
ture, Mr. Amos added, saying the building is being con- 
structed to accommodate 26 machines. The new plant 
will be 115 by 150 feet. 
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Catch the Kye 
To Make ’Em Buy! 


Shoppers are like butterflies. As they go through stores 
they are attracted by colorful packages that capitalize on 


their first impulse—which is to buy. 
depend to a great degree on such sales. 

Your package should be so designed to catch the eye, 
which is the first essential in making a sale bought on 
impulse. 

Do your packages fulfill that requirement? Can you 
honestly say that they will catch the eye even if on an 
obscure shelf? Perhaps they need re-designing to become 
eye-catchers and buy-snatchers. 

We can create such attractive packages and also co-ordi- 
nate your packaging and displays to “match” and bear a 
family relationship, helping to publicize and sell each other. 
May we convince you? 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO.), Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Burlington, N. C. 
Martineville, Va. Charlotte, N. C, 


Department stores 


Asheboro, N. C. 
Kinston, N. ©. 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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CONCRETE 
A FEATHER EDGE. | 


RUGGEDWEAR, made with cellulose, is Pos one eile 
that may be depended upon to make a smooth, solid, per- 
manent patch right up to a feather edge. : 


Stop accidents . . . improve plant efficiency . . . use this 
durable material for repairing holes, ruts and cracks in 
concrete floors. Stands up under the heaviest floor traffic. 
No chopping or chipping required. Merely sweep out the 
spot to be repaired—mix the material—trowel it on. Holds 
solid and tight right up to the irregular concrete edge. . . 
leaves no joint or crevice to become chipped and filled with 
dirt. Provides a firmer, tougher, smoother, more rugged 
wearing surface. Dries fast. Used for patches or over an 
entire area . . . indoors or out. Costs only 10c to 14c per 


Make This Test! 


| FLEXROCK COMPANY 


| 384 Peachtree Arcade Bldg. 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Please send me complete information . . 
| details of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obligation. 
| Name 

RUGGEDWEAR Company 


is the only 
resurfacer made 
with Cellulose. 


1 
Address 
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Cotton Yarn Rules of 1937 


(Continued from Page 8) 


(a) When the goods have been shipped. 

(b). In the instance of goods which have been 
billed and held for shipping directions, if buyer fails 
to exercise such rights promptly upon receipt of 
invoice and not later than eight days after the mail- 
ing date of invoice, provided it has been properly 
addressed. 

26. Goods shall be deemed to have been accepted 
and buyer’s rights to reject, cancel or replace because of 
defect, shall expire: 

(a) When ten days have elapsed after buyer 
knows of such defect; 

(b) When yarns have entered any converting 
process; 

(c) In any event, when three months have 
elapsed after passing of title. 


27. Seller’s representative, upon request, must be 
given reasonable opportunity to examine and test any 
goods shipped under a given contract and rejected by 
buyer for any reason. 


28. Seller shall be allowed to reweigh yarn in original 
package or packages before allowing loss in weight claims 
—weight claims to be reported within ten days from ar- 
rival of yarn, and such claim will be recognized by seller 
only when made within this time limit. 


29. Claims on Tare will be recognized only when re-. 


ported within thirty days after receipt of yarn by buyer. 


30. Seller shall have, either, the right to cancel with- 
out damages and return to stock or to discontinue man- 
ufacturing, or the right to cancel and sell for buyer’s 
account at public auction or private sale, when eight days 
have elapsed from the mailing date of registered notice to 
such effect, or as soon thereafter as practicable: 

(a) Any unshipped goods covered by an invoice 
issued hereunder, if payment therefor has been in 
default over ten days. 

(b) Any unfilled portion thereof, if, at the time 
of such cancellation, payment for 20% or more of 
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Storage and Insurance 


31. Storage invoiced and held by mill for whatever 
reason shall be at buyer’s risk. Whether located in mill’s 
warehouses or elsewhere, they shall be included under the 
general fire insurance policies of the mill; and in case of 
loss, adjustment shall be made out of the insurance re- 
ceived, pro rata with all goods damaged. Goods held for 
more than one year shall be stored and insured at buyer’s 
expense. 


Casualty 


32. If during this contract the production of the sub- 
ject mill or that of any prior processor whose product is 
specified hereunder should be curtailed by strike, lockout, 
or in addition to those causes specified, by unavoidable 
casualty or any cause beyond seller’s control, actual out- 
put of the goods designated in the contract, together with 
such goods on hand shall be prorated among all contracts 
in force at the time such contingency becomes fact and 
as respective delivery dates occur during the lives of such 
contracts; or if the buyer by reason of strike, lockout, or 
in addition to the causes specified, by unavoidable cas- 
ualty or any cause beyond buyer’s control, be unable to 
furnish specifications and accept deliveries as specified in 
the contract, then in such event, the rights of the buyer 
and seller shall be limited to those provided within these 
rules. | 


33. Subject to a sixty-day tolerance, with respect to 
time of delivery, buyer or seller shall have the right to 
cancel any part of this contract past due and undelivered 
by reason of any cause cited above; provided notice of 
such curtailment is mailed to buyer or seller not later 
than five days after any delivery, hereunder, is inter- 
rupted thereby. 


34. If so cancelled, reasonable replacement cost as of 
cancellation date shall be determined by agreement, and 
ten days thereafter, the difference between such cost and 
contract price, if appreciation, shall be paid by seller to 
buyer or, if depreciation, by buyer to seller. However, 
if the strike or lockout which interrupts delivery is gen- 
eral in character, either with respect to the industry as a 
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whole or to the group of mills currently equipped to pro- 
duce or convert the subject yarn, then either party may 
postpone the date as of which replacement cost is deter- 
mined to the last business day of the month in which 
total monthly figures indicate that. normal operations 
have been resumed. <’This right to postpone shall not 
impair any right to cancel. 

35. Upon the resumption of normal operations, the 
seller or buyer, whichever may have been affected by 
strikes, etc., shall declare new delivery dates for any yarn 
then past due; five (5) days after receipt of such declara- 
tion, the rights to cancel provided above, shall expire 
and the delivery schedules, thus amended, shall become 
valid under the contract. 


Other Contingencies 


36. If the Salesnote, of which these rules have be- 
come a part, provides any conditions or procedure incon- 
sistent with these rules, then that Salesnote shall govern. 

37. Contingencies, not covered in either Salesnote or 
in any appended specification, shall be interpreted in 
accordance with the established rules and customs of the 
trade, particularly with those rules and customs which 
have been formally approved by authorized bodies, rep- 
resenting both buyer and seller. 


Quotations 


38. All Quotations are understood to be good for the 
current day only, unless otherwise specified, and the day 
is understood to end at 6:00 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time. 

Arbitration 


39. In any instance where claim has been made by 
the buyer that goods shipped under a contract are not 
up to contract specifications, and buyer and seller have 
failed to agree on a fair basis of settlement, such contro- 
versy shall be settled in the following manner: 

(a) The buyer and the seller shall each choose a 
disinterested representative who shall be qualified 
through knowledge and experience to judge the case 
in question. Those two parties shall then choose 
another person agreeable to both of them, and the 
three representatives so chosen shall constitute a 
Board of Arbitration. It is mutually understood 
and agreed between buyer and seller that the ma- 
jority ruling of the Board of Arbitration so estab- 
lished shall be final and binding upon both of them 
in the settlement of their differences—provided, how- 
ever, that the yarn in question shall be available for 
examination and testing by all parties concerned. 

(b) In the adjustment of claims arising from 
defects which can be checked mechanically, the 
standard specifications for tolerance and test meth- 


ods for yarns, single and ply, as defined by the | 


American Society for Testing Materials, designation 
No. D 180-37, are to be used in connection with 
yarn shipped under this contract. All other specifi- 
cations as to quality, quantity, measurement, count 
and weight are approximate and, in accordance with 
the custom of the trade. 

(c) Warps and beams covered by this contract 
will be invoiced at theoretical weights but seller 
guarantees actual weight will be within 2% of the- 
oretical weight. | 
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J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Appraisals; Consultation; Design; Estimates; Hydro- 
Electric and Steam Power Plants; Paper and Pulp 
Mills; Water; Waste Disposal; Plans, Specifications 
and Supervision; Steam Utilization; Textile Mills. 
GREENVILLE : SOUTH CAROLINA 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


; Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we & 
: have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


RS. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 


New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
= 


IF ITS PAPER | 
Send Your. Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
| Toilet Tissues . 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
Fill? 

Get Your Man! 
Through A 
Classified Ad 
In The 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest rd 
improvement entering the spinning Hay 
room since the advent of the HIGH & 
SPEED SPINDLB. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. Firat Street, Chariotte, N. C. 


MOCCASIN 
A BRONZE 
Durable-Serviceable 


for all Bearing purposes 
Bars - Bushings 
All Kinds of Bronze Castings 
for Textile Machinery 
Manufacturers of the famous 


“MOCCASIN” Oil Distributing Bushing 
MOCCASIN BUSHING Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
See ‘'Southern Sources of Supply’’ for nearest Jobber—Write for Catalogue. 


VKMA-AVFFMAN! 


BALL, ROLLER AND 
THRUST BEARINGS 


NORMA-HOFFMANN 


BEARINGS CORPN. STAMFORD CONN. U S.A. 


PRECISION 


Hide Pickers 


From 


Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 
To 


New Automatic High Speed Looms 
IS OUR RECORD 
use Holbrook Pickers for 
Ouality and Service 
Business Established 1822 Over 100 Years of Service 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 
1822 1936 


March 10, 1938 
Good Times Are Coming 


Don’t be misled by the title, and think that we are 
assuming the role of prophet, but it struck us that there 
is some excellent philosophy in the following excerpts — 
from “Cotton Chats,” published by Draper ee 


Times will be good sometime. 

We don’t know when. 

Perhaps you don’t know when. 

Yet they are as inevitable as death and taxes— 
and even in spite of taxes. 

A wise man prepares for the inevitable, especially 
if the inevitable means opportunity. 

Are you preparing for good times? 

The foundations of most American fortunes made 
in manufacturing and merchandising were laid in 
dull times. 

Men of vision and courage, able to see the rising 
sun of a new days when surrounded by the midnight 


gloom of depression and doubt, have laid plans and 


rearranged means and methods of production for 
the dawn of better times—and they were off to a 
good start when business became better. 


A good start is becoming ever more essential in 
the textile industry. 


In the past two decades the periods of profitable | 


operation of textile mills have been of short duration 

but good while they lasted. | 
They may be that way for some years to come. 
If they are, it is vitally important that you take 


‘full advantage of these short opportunities for profit. 


A good start is essential. 

You can make a good start only when you are 
ready for it. 

The sure way for a textile mill to be ready for a 
quick start with reviving business is to be equipped 
to produce cloth at the low operating costs made 
possible by the latest machines. | 


You can’t afford to wait if you expect to make the 
most of the next period of good times. 

Prices of raw materials have risen. Manufactur- 
ing costs are up. Prices of machinery are likely to 
go up. 

Cost of installing and starting is decidedly less at 
this time. 

Your mill is not very busy just now. The loss by 
interruption of production would be almost nothing. 

You are worrying about dull times. Plan ahead 
and make them your opportunity. 


Ancient Rome represented Opportunity with hair 
on the forehead but bald behind—to symbolize that 
we must seize it before it passed. 

In every period of dull times wise counselors urge 
men to grab the forelock of Opportunity. 

And we have seen those who did make big profits 
in the succeeding periods of good times. 


Grab your Opportunity before it is too late. 
Modernize your mill. 
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March 10, 1938 
John Campbell & Co. Elects Officers 


As foreshadowed by recent announcements, J. Pfister, 
formerly with the Calco Chemical Company, and before 
that owner of Wetterwald & Pfister, was elected presi- 
dent, treasurer and director of John Campbell & Co., 
manufacturers of dyestuffs and chemicals, 75 Hudson 
street, New York, at the annual meeting on February 
21st. 


Leonard G. Tubbs, at the same time, was elected direc- 
tor and secretary of the company. Mr. Tubbs has had 
wide experience in the consumer end of the dyestuff busi- 
ness, having been purchasing agent for a number of years 
for the United States Finishing Company, and more re- 
cently, for the National Dyeing & Printing Co. He is, at 


the present time, a vice-president and a member of the 


executive committee of the Purchasing Agents’ Associa- 
tion of New York. 

George C. Lommel will continue as formerly as divi- 
sional sales manager, and Gustave H. Lind will be in 
charge of the bookkeeping and credits. 

Melvin Steen, of the well known law firm of Root, 
Clark, Buckner & Ballantine, was also elected to the 
board of directors. 


Westinghouse Elects George Bucher President 


George H. Bucher, executive vice-president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., has been 
elected president of the company. 

Frank A. Merrick, president since 1929, was elected 
vice-chairman. The announcement was made by A. W. 
Robertson, chairman, following a meeting of the board 


of directors at the company’s New York offices. 


Paul Judson Myler, president of the Cnadian Westing- 
house Company, became a director of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. at the same meeting. 


Mr. Bucher and Mr. Merrick have both been with 
the westinghouse Company for many years. As a mem- 
ber.of the graduate students’ training course, Mr. Bucher 
who became president, began his work with the com- 
pany on September 1, 1909, in an assembly aisle at the 
East Pittsburgh plant. 

Mr. Merrick, elected 
Lambertville, N. J., and educated in electrical engineering 
at Lehigh University, where he was graduated in 1891. 
In the same year, he entered the employ of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company; served successively as a 
consultant with the engineering firm of Blood & Hale, 
manager and chief engineer of the Steel Motor Company. 
When the Steel Motor Company was absorbed by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co, in 1902, 
Westinghouse officials considered that Mr. Merrick was 
one of the principal assets — in the deal. 


Cotton Tontile 


According to an announcement by L. Metcalfe Walling, 
administrator, the hearing for the cotton textile industry 
including dyeing, bleaching and finishing, scheduled for 
Tuesday, March 8, and Wednesday, March 9, 1938, has 
been postponed until further notice. 


vice-chairman, was born in 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
328 West Water St. 


SYRACUSE, N 


ahea 


tive. 


There's one near you. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. 


1733 Inverness Ave., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 


Travelers for 

Silk and Wool 

are a Victor specialty. We have all 

the up-to-the-minute developments, and some just a little 

d. 

Talk over your requirements with a Victor representa- 
Providence, R. I. 

Gastonia, N 

Tel.—247 = 
= 


P. O. Box 1318 


Parks-Cramer Company 


FITCHBURG. MASS. 


CHARLOTTE. N.C. 
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YOUNG MAN 25 years of age, married; 
desires employment in spinning room; 
well experienced fixer; honest, sober, 
good references. Go any place. Robert 
S. Shiver, Poulan, Ga. 


Commercial Standard 
For Wool Fabrics 
| Ready for Issuance 


Washington, D. C. Commercial 
Standard CS65-38, entitled wool and 
part-wool fabrics, the purpose of 
which is to provide standard methods 
of describing and labeling fabrics 
represented in any way to be made 
wholly or in part of wool, is now in 
printed form and ready for distribu- 
tion to interested parties. The stand- 
ard is effective as a basis for describ- 


ing and labeling new production from . 


January 1, 1938, and for clearance 
of existing retailer stocks from Jan- 
uary 1,1939. 

The standard does not include 
blankets, the requirements for which 
are covered by wool and part-wool 
blankets, Commercial Standard CS 
39-37, or knit underwear, the re- 
quirements for which are covered by 
trade practice conference rules of the 
Federal Trade Commission for Knit 
Underwear, published March 9, 1929, 
and July 1, 1930. 

A study of the history of this proj- 
ect reveals that the board of directors 
of the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers adopted on February 

, 1935, “Regulations for the Label- 
ing of Wool and Part-Wool Knitted 
or Woven Fabrics.” Desirous of hav- 
ing these regulations effective on a 
national basis, that association under 
date of October 3, 1935, requested 
the co-operation of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards in the establish- 
ment of a commercial standard based 
on these regulations to cover the lab- 
eling or otherwise describing the wool 
fiber content of wool and part wool 
fabrics. 

At a general conference in New 
York on December 16, 1935, the 
proposed standard was adopted with 
some changes to meet the composite 
recommendation of the wool growers, 
the manufacturers, distributors, and 
users of wool and part wool fabrics. 
The draft was circulated to those 
concerned on January 15, 1936, for 
written acceptance. 

Subsequent study revealed a rul- 
ing of the U. S. Supreme Court that 
the word “wool” when used as an 
adjective means “made of wool” 
(Winsted Hosiery Case, 258, U. S. 
483). Accordingly, some modifica- 
tions in the text were drafted for 
compatibility with the Federad 
Trade Commission and the courts. 
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March 10, 1938 


More Use of Cotton Urged 


Atlanta, Ga.——A marked increase 
in cotton consumption was set as the 
goal at a conference of some of the 
nation’s leading cotton growers, tex- 
tile producers, Southern State agri- 
cultural officials and leading chain 
store executives. 


The keynote of the confererice was 
sounded by Harry D. Wilson, Louisi- 
ana Commissioner of Agriculture, 
who said, “The trouble with the cot- 
ton industry today. is not overproduc- 
tion but poor distribution.” 


Mr. Wilson was elected permanent 
chairman of the conference. 


“Although there is so much surplus 


cotton in this country, the textile in- 
dustry today is able to operate only 
on a basis of 60 per cent of capacity,” 
C. T. Murchison, president of the 
National Cotton-Textile Institute, 
said. “It is indeed paradoxical that 
the bulk of cotton goods moving to 
market now is being sold below actual 
manufacturing cost. The total vol- 
ume of cotton consumption can be 
expanded indefinitely if consumer 
needs are broadened.” 


Mr. Murchison praised the new 
Federal farm program for “giving us 
assurance aS an emergency measure 
to stop the downward plunge of cot- 
ton prices, which has threatened to 
undermine the entire agriculture in- 
dustry and further lower farm in- 
comes in the South.” 


Duke Power Rate Drop 
Will Aid Textile Mills 


Charlotte, N. C.—Textile manu- 
facturers of the Carolinas are largely 
benefited in a new rate schedule an- 
nounced by the Duke Power Com- 
pany. The new schedules will mean 
rate reductions of more than $1,000,- 
O00 a year. 


Reductions for North Carolina 
consumers will amount to $838,000 
and for South Carolina $303,000. 
The Duke Power Company has 
made large reductions each year since 
1932, with two in 1936. It was ex- 
plained that business “steadied” in 
January and February of this year, 
regardless of curtailment in many of 
the mills and that this “steadying”’ 
has made possible the new rates. 


The new commercial rate is 80c 
for the first 10 kilowatt hours, 4c for 
the next 90, 3.5c for the next 300, 
2.5c for the next 1,600’ 1.7c for the 
next 8,000 and 1.25c for the next 
10,000. The old rate was 80c for the 
first 100, 4.5c for the next 90, 4c for 
the next 400, 3c for the next 500, 
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Classified Department 


‘ 

WANTED 

' Experienced bookkeeper to manage 
office for Southern Yarn Mill. 

Address Y. M.,” 

i Care Textile Bulletin. 


SALES POSITION WANTED—By man 
thoroughly familiar with the textile 
field in the two Carolinas, Virginia, and 
Tennessee. Now employed as traveling 
representative by well known manufac- 
turer of mill supplies. fest of refer- 
ences. Address ‘‘'T. C.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


A COMPETENT power plant and mainte- 
nance engineer, the author of two re- 
cent articles in The Bulletin, desires an 
opening with a textile organization in 
the South. Address Lester D. Cushman, 
care Textile Bulletin. 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
prices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
Dept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


PAUL B. EATON 
PATENT. ATTORNEY 


| 1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. | 


514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. Patent Office 


| BARRETT | 
ROOFING 
Specification 


DAUGHTRY | 

SHEET METAL CO. | 

1109 E. Trade Charlotte | 


POSITION WANTED as overseer carding 
in good mill, by practical man 40 years 
old. 25 years in card room. 18 vears 
supervision. Good manager of help. 
Sober and industrious. Good reference. 
Would consider second shift job salary 
basis. Address Box 4-0. caré Textile 
Bulletin. 


2.5c for the next 1,000 and 1.9c for 
the excess. 


Based on the 1937 consumption 
the new rates will save textile indus- 
tries in North Carolina $225,000 and 
those in South Carolina more than 
$150,000. Stanley Winborne, North 
Carolina utilities commissioner, an- 
nounced that other reductions will be 
made in the next few weeks. The 
schedule becomes effective with read- 
ings after March Ist. 


Kerosene Puts Out Cotton Fire 


Firemen in Greenville, Ala., were 
recently successful in a battle against 
fire using kerosene instead of water. 
Fire was discovered smouldering deep 
down inside cotton bales where water 
would not penetrate, while kerosene 
would. The shortage.of air at the fire 
meant that any kerosene fumes gen- 
erated could not burn. Thus kerosene 
did water’s job in that case better 
than water could. 


Verity Speaks At Clemson 


Ben Verity, technical expert for 
the Carbic Color and Chemical Com- 
pany of New York, importers and 
selling agents of dyestuffs, gave two 
very interesting and instructive talks 
to textile chemistry and engineering 
seniors and juniors at Clemson Col- 
lege on Monday, February 2\st. 
These talks covered particularly the 
latest advances in printing and dye- 
ing of textiles with fast colors, as well 


as the special processes necessary for 
the newer rayon fabrics. 


Because of his long years of ex- 
perience in this class of technical 
work, Mr. Verity was able to give 
valuable information covering the 
finishing of each of the many sam- 
ples of dyed and printed fabrics 
which he presented to illustrate his 
talks. 


Cotton Laboratory 
Sought for State 


Washingtan; D. C.—The Carolinas 
have entered the campaign being 
waged by Southern States for loca- 
tion of the proposed $1,000,000 cot- 
ton research laboratory. 

Representative Fuller, Democrat, 
South Carolina, announced he would 
call a meeting of the South Carolina 
House delegation to take steps look- 
ing toward location of the laboratory 
in that State. 


Working in behalf of North Caro- 
lina, Dr. F. K. Cameron, chemistry 
professor at the University of North 
Carolina, came here to confer with 
Tar Heel Congressmen and Agricul- 
ture Department officials. 

Dr. Cameron, who was accompa- 
nied by N. W. Dockery, head of an 
independent research laboratory in 
Richmond County, North Carolina, 
and David Milne, of Salisbury, said 
he was informed it would be at least 
three months before location of the 
proposed Federal laboratory is de- 
cided. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY. 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 
Wellington, Sears Co. 
93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York : 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export = 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. | 
10-12 Thomas St. 


New York 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 
Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


March 10, 1938 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Sales of cotton gray goods last week 
amounted to only a small perceritage of production, but 
prices held up strongly despite increased offerings of sec- 
ond han goods. 


Mills continued to curtail sharply and reported a sharp 
drop in stocks as.a result of last week’s active business. 

Combed goods were slow and prices easier on a number 
of constructions. Finished cotton goods sold in smaller 
volume at steady prices. Prices on outing flannels, den- 
ims, chambrays, and other work clothing fabrics were 
noticeably stronger. Inquiry improved for blankets, 
sheets and yillow cases but actual business was light. 
Industrial cottons were in slow demand at none too steady 
prices. 


Business in fancy carded goods made of print cloths 
yarns was described as steady. Prices are holding at the 
levels recently established. A shortage of these goods is 
imminent, due to the fact that mills have been operating 
against firm orders only and have not been stocking mer- 
chandise. Converters are aware of this situation, but 
assert that they do not intend to send in orders until they 
get more encouragement from their own customers. 
There is said to be a moderate tightening up of percale 
quotations in sales, though each transaction must be 
taken on its individual merits. The result is that business 
is being placed in either larger or smaller quantities, the 
big orders with quantities of the same styles carrying 
prices based on the production economy represented by 
the size. Smaller commitments are found to be on a 
basis of 1034c for flat fold 80 squares from corporation 
printers. For the present the market has settled there 
on the usual fill-in commitment that is being placed by 
manufacturers. 


Print cooths, 26-in., 645608 
Gray goods, 3834-in., 642608... 
Garay goods, 39-in., 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Brown sheeting, 3-yard 6% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—In some parts of the cotton yarn 
markets, more interest is being shown than at any time so 
far this year, and sales are being closed at higher levels 
than at any time this year. Spinners are refusing low 
offers in many cases, and yarn users recognize the fact 
that yarns at present prices may not be available at the 
same price in the near future. 


Spinners in most cases are not anxious to contract for 
deliveries at present prices for later than May, though 
some yarn mills will go into June at these rates, but only 
to regular customers. Where deliveries are sought be- 
yond June Ist, it is generally the case that spinners are 
asking from 4 to 1 cent over present quotations for ordi- 
nary quality yarns, and a cent or more for the better 
grades of yarn, such as standard white carded and ply 
combed peeler. 


‘Many spinners at this time are advocating a moderate 
advance in yarn quotations, on the ground that yarns are 
being quoted today below the level which is warranted by 
the advance recently in cotton costs. 


Yarn suppliers point to the fact that prospective de- 
mand is now more encouraging than was deemed probable 
a month ago, as operations gradually are gaining among 
manufacturers in important lines and with the exception 
of staple items which have missed their market due to 
unseasonable weather, the clearance or inventories of 
merchandise has been satisfactory. 


Manufacturing concerns that rely on standard quality 
carded and combed peeler yarns should by now be given 
closer scrutiny to the position of their yarn sources. The 
latter find it increasilngly difficult to get suitable cotton 
at prices enabling them to bid successfully in the present 
markets, without undergoing prohibitive loss. The future, 
they believe, holds no promise for lower costs anywhere 
along the line of manufacture, and higher quotations for 
yarn of this quality is believed to be inevitable. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
305 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Jly 
Southern Single Warps 14s ee 20% 
a2 
Tinged, 5-Ib. 8s, 3 and 
South : White carpets, 8s, 3 and 
uthern Chain 17% 
Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
12s 
-ply 14 
8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 14% 
~~- - 10s, 2, 8 and 4-ply 16 
Ley 12s, 2-ply 16% 
30c - 24% 20s, 2-ply 19% 
40s 30 
” Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 17% 


Cut Bills ond 
Maintenance with 
CHOICE 


ALABAMA PINE 


PRESSURE-TREATED 


And in this matter of cost cutting, don't 
overlook DIXIE Rift Flooring, end-matched 
and plain end. It lays with minimum effort 
and waste, and assures long wear. Let us 
quote on your requirements. | 


JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY 


LoOcK HART, ALABAMA 
Treating plants at Gainesville, Fla., Macon, Ga., 
A CROSSETT WATZEK GATES INDUSTRY 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) — 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Highland Park Mills No. 3 


With so many States to cover and so many textile mills 
to visit we have been neglecting our own home territory; 
but recently, with a day on our hands, we decided to call 
on our friends in North Charlotte, and to say we enjoyed 
‘it is putting it mildly. 

General Superintendent A. S. Jarrett (formerly assist- 
ant manager, Gayle Plant, Springs Cotton Mills, Chester, 
S. C.) was in his usual gay good humor, and gave “Aunt 
Becky” a cordial welcome. Great improvements have 
been made here recently and more to be done. 

Cards are being overhauled and reclothed; new Saco- 
Lowell long draft spinning has been installed; over 100 
new 4-box looms erected and others overhauled and made 
almost new. 

New converters are to be installed and the. village 
homes are to be remodeled and repainted. When con- 
templated improvements are completed, this will be a 
really pretty mill village. 

Mr. Jarrett is in his element when he gets to rearrang- 
ing and modernizing either a mill or a village. He has 
an able assistant superintendent, J. J. Love, a very pleas- 
ant gentleman. 

L. W. Green, overseer carding (he is also as good in 
spinning), is never satisfied with less than the best, or 
100% in every undertaking. He’s a “Safety First” man 
from his heart and has made fine records for safety. He, 
too, was formerly with Gayle Plant, Springs Mill, Ches- 
ter, S. C. C. OQ. Wilson is second hand in carding; A. J. 
Cook, Francis Garren and A. R. Hunter, up-to-date card 
grinders; J. W. Davis and W. E. Hopper, progressive 
section men. David Bagley is an ambitious young man. 

David Anderson is the very likable young overseer of 
spinning; W. D. Armstrong and G. T. Baker, hustling 
second hands; R. E. McCarter, a live wire section man 
who wants to keep up with things. This is an attractively 
clean and orderly spinning room. David Marshall is 
second hand in quilling and winding in Department No. 

W. B. Shannon is overseer weaving, first shift, and the 
work was running smoothly and without the least dis- 
order; the entire weave room was neat and clean. Mr. 
Shannon is well known as a first-class weaver; he is 
skilled in various and difficult. weaves—cotton, rayon or 


silk: A. L. Sides and W. C. Owens are second hands. 


R. B. Dawkins is overseer weaving on second shift, 
and takes pride in his work; he has two able second | 
hands, R. V. Owens and A. J. Kellough, all fine and 
friendly. | 

Chas. Ogden is overseer drawing and beaming; Lloyd 
Pope, overseer designing, assisted by M. L. Brackett; C. 
P. Yandle is overseer dyeing. 

F. E. Young is overseer of the cloth room, with T. A. 
Plyler, second hand. They certainly have plenty of 


pretty girls in that department as well as pretty cloth. 


I. B. McKeown, master mechanic, was formerly with 
Gayle Plant, Springs Mill, Chester, S. C., but is perfectly 
at home here in this nice shop. | 

I must say that the atmosphere at Highland Park No. 
3 was decidedly friendly. Everybody seemed in good 
humor. Several were highly complimentary of General 
Superintendent Jarrett and the various overseers. 

Here’s hoping that the pretty Park nearby—the prop- 
erty of the mill president—will someday be made into a 
community playground. We can’t think of anything 
that could add more to the health and pleasure of the 
operatives than a recreational center. For some time, 
the Salvation Army has been using this park, and to good 
advantage. But this scribe hopes to some day see it 
swarming with happy children and gay Sunday School 
picnics from surrounding textile mills. 

Many thanks to all in Highland Park Mill No. 3 who 
contributed to the pleasure of our visit. 


DAVIDSON, N. C. 


Was delightfully surprised over the many improve- 
ments made here the past year or two under new man- 
agement. 


The houses are nicely painted and look like new. In- 
side the mill there is splendid order and cleanliness. 
There’s a handsome new office, too—just below the old 
make-shift—which is spacious and nicely furnished. 
C. W. Byrd, formerly with Locke Mill, Concord (he 


still resides in Concord), is president and treasurer. I had 
the good luck to find him in. 


R. B. Hughes is superintendent; P. B. Raeford, gen- 
eral assistant; J. F. Gantt, carder; J. M. Steele, spin- 
ner; Fred Hunter, a State College man, dyer; J. F. Lit- 
tle, master mechanic. 


The product is colored knitting and warp yarns, 6’s to 
30's. 
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Hannah Pickett No. 1 is where the general offices are 
located. Many operatives are employed here, and an- 
other large group find work at Mill No. 2, a bit nearer 
town. However, at the time of our visit, these mills and 
others in the city were on short time. . 

Hundreds of trees set out some years ago make mag- 
nificent shade in summer. Gardens and flowers flourish 
in season. | 


W. L. Thompson, 
White, Assistant Superintendent; Ben T. Lineberger, Electri- 


Overseer Carding and Spinning; R. B. 


cian; J. W. M. Jenkins, Overseer Cloth Room; J. W. Patter- 


son, Superintendent; C. R. Wrape, Warp Carding; |. Hite, 
Overseer Spinning; N. B. Cockmon, Overseer Weaving. 


Across the street from the mill and office there is an 
up-to-date store competing with chain stores in quality 
and prices of commodities. There’s a nice theater, bar- 
ber shop, etc., all convenient to the mill. 

Superintendent J. W. Patterson has a fine, friendly 
group of overseers, whom we are glad to introduce to 
our readers, 3 


Hannah Picket No. 2 


Here’s where M. T. Poovey, superintendent, has ac- 
complished almost miracles in the community life of the 
village. Under his supervision and through his keen in- 


sight into human needs, a nice church and a splendid 
community house have been built, a pretty roadside park 
has taken shape, and there is always something interest- 
ing going on at either the church or club house. 

Both Baptists and Methodists have church services, 
and there’s a union Sunday school. 
number of -well furnished class rooms. 


The church has a 


K. M. Lane, Overseer nd Reg J. B. Coleman, Second Hand 

in Weaving; W. A. Farlowe, Dyer; L. F. Smith, Sanforizing; 

M. T. Poovey, Superintendent; A. M. Hastings, Spinner; B. F. 

McClure, Carder; S. L. Green, Carder and Spinner, Second 
Shift; J. M.:Poplin, Cloth Room. 


It is no wonder that the mill officials built such a 
lovely home for Superintendent and Mrs. Poovey, right 
by the park and near the church and club house. This 
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home is a marvel of up-to-dateness, with automatic stoker 
feed for the furnace. It is finished throughout with ex- 
quisite taste, has eight rooms and two baths. I felt 
honored to be a luncheon guest in this delightful home 
one day. Superintendent and Mrs. Poovey are an ideal 
host and hostess. 

Later, when these mills operate on full time, we hope 
to make another visit and get more news. 

B. F. McClure, overseer carding here, has been on the 
job ever since I began to work for Mill News in 1912, I 
think—and I don’t know how long before that. 

A. M. Hastings, overseer spinning, has one of the 
nicest and cleanest rooms we have seen on colored goods. 
He truly takes pride in his work—and so do all the over- 
seers in this plant. 


STATESVILLE, N. C. 
Statesville Cotton Mill 


There are few mills in the South more interesting than 
this, where colored cotton yarns, cotton velours, cotton 
and acetate goods are manufactured and completely fin- 
ished, ready for the market. 

Few textile men have had richer experiences, conquer- 
ed more difficulties or won greater successes than Super- 
intendent W. C. Sykes, who does not acknowledge defeat. 
nor such words as “‘can’t.”’ The story of how he built the 
velour mill, placed those complicated looms and put them 
to work without a bit of experience in that line, sounds 
like a fairy tale. 


A Handsome New Office Building 


A handsome two-story brick office, 38x65'% feet, is 
nearing completion. Chief Accountant D. E. Kennedy 
has a service record here of 25. years and has never been 
angry the entire time! He says the credit is due to 
harmonious associations. President F. B. Bunch has 
been here 20 years; Mrs. L. G. Shulenberger, 19 years; 
Miss Alma Higgins, two years; F. B. Bunch, Jr., seven 
years. This is one of the most friendly groups it has 
been our good fortune to meet, and the same sweet at- 
mosphere pervades the entire mill. ° 


Gardens and Gardens | 


Work has already begun on gardens. Two horses were 
being used to plow and prepare ground for the variou; 
families, ready for planting, and everybody is urged to 
cultivate the home lot. Then a big community garden 
is planted and worked by the mill company to grow rea 
early and late vegetables, when the average garden i 
about finished. People who have tended the home patch 
are entitled to vegetables from the community garden 
when needed. | 

Thrifty People 


The people here are unusually thrifty. They have 
cows and the mill company plants lespedeza and othe- 
grasses for grazing grounds. Around 12,000 pounds of 
pork is raised here annually in places prepared for the 
purpose. 

Practically all overseers and some others own nice 
homes or farms. 

When the mill runs short time these people don’t si 
down and grumble and whine about hard times. They go 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8S. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 7 
Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, . 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signal Mountain, W. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 EB. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 618 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS. MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb Crawford Blidg., John J. Greagan, Megr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Blidg., William Parker, Megr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Blidg., D. 8. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bldg., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bldg., K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., 
FE. W. Stevens, Mer.; Ric hmond, Va., Electric Blidg., C. Il. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bldg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual) 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.: 620 8S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1438 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN COOLAIR CORP., Jacksonville, Fla. J. E. Graves, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer. Factory ventilating engineer, Clark R. 
Trimble, 205 Cottage Place, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Hugh Puckett, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box i Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson, Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. Suc- 
ceeded by Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Atlanta Division. (See this 
company’s listing.) 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I. L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. 8. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
F. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg.,; Charlotte, N. C.; Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Al.a 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, Ss. Ci, Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St.,; Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, ay 
Greenville, 5. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. 'O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson. 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett. Woodaide Bldg.. Greenville, 8. C.; William J. Moore, 


Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 


Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. ; 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsvillé, S. C. 
OT TE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and “Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2- 2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
Wi Es Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S: €.; A. Cc. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 
Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, J. Whittemore & Sons, 
Burlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow 
Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, S. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
Box 752, Atlanta, Ga. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mase. Sou. ‘hn. 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, 8. C., 
Charlotte, N. C, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 


St., S. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, ms Sc. 
Clare H:; Draper, Jr 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bidg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ille, Crayton, Adam Fisher, W. A. Howard, 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. |1., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. heatth” Dist. Sales Mer., W 
F, Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., ‘Charlotte, N. C, 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., E. Rayon F. H 


Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N Cc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. |., The R. & H. 


Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
gr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bildg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Office, 813 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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FREDERICK IRON & STEEL CO., THE, Frederick, Md. 
Sou. Reps., R. L. Selby, Piedmont Engineering Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Boiler Equipment Service Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, ©. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bldg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bldg., Norfolk, Va.; . A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.; H..C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Blidg., Charles- 
ton, S. C.; P. W. Black, Greenville, 5. C.; H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn. i 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 8. Blvd., Charlotte, N. 3 
B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma City, Okla., F. 


Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, 
ae B. Cox, Mer.: Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 


Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I A. Uhr, Mer.; 


Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas, 


Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mgr. | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken, N. J. 
Sou. Reps., Frank E. Keener, 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE, Akron, O. Sou. 


Offices and Reps., W. C. Killick, 209-11 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N.- 


C.: W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 
Neiberding, 1128 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; W. R. Burtle, 3rd 
and Guthrie, Louisville, Ky.; R. G. Abbott, Allen and Broad Sts., 
Richmond, Va.; BE. A. Filley and R. B: Warren, 214 Spring St.. 
N: W., Atlanta, Ga.; J. L. Sinclair, 700 8S. 21st St., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co., 
Rome, Ga.; Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mill 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.., 
Knoxville, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 
lando Armature Works, Orlando, Fla.;: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mississipp! Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.; 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Morgan's, Inc., 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fla.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.; Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.; I. W. Philips ,Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Ralley Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co., 
Macon, Ga.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S. C., Asheville, N. C 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8S. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.; T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.;: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.; New Orleans, Ta.: Houston, 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, pes a a S. C. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 6534, Fairfax, Ala., R. Sargent, 
Greenville, S. C. 3 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. 
C., Elmer J. McVey, Mer.:; Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 
utors—Durkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Her- 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div., Atlanta, Ga. 
Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, 8S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro, N. C. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 6520, Charlotte, N. C 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina 
Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supay Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 
Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON @ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bldg... Baltimore. Md.: C. L. Elgert. 1806 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Place. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Ne Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
5. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 6, Dallas, Tex. 
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KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mgr. Sou. Service Dept., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.; Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., EB. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agt. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps.. 
Claude B. ler ,P. O. Box 1383, Greenville, 8. C.; Luke J. Castile, 
§15 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 1115 S. 26th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 BE. Tioga St., Philadel- 
pee, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St., Fall River, Mass. Sou. 
Rep., Edward Smith, Asheboro, N. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
Ares ne. Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldg., Char- 
otte, 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sou. Jobbers: 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.;- Shelby Supply Co., 
Shelby, N. C.; Greenville Textile Supply Co.; Greenville, S. C.; 
M. C. Thurston Co., Richmond, Va.; Ferebee-Johnson. Co., 
Lynchburg, Va.; Knoxville Belting Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Miss. 
Foundry & Mch. Co., Jackson, Miss.; Corinth Machine Co., Cor- 
inth, Miss.; Industrial Supplies Co., LaGrange, Ga.; Philips 
Hdw. & Supply Co., Columbus, Ga.: Macon Supply Co., Macon, 
Ga.; Owen-Richards Co., Birmingham, Ala.: Matthews-Morse 
Sales Co., 909 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison,’ N. J. Sou. 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar- 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.; 
R. B. MacIntyre, care D. G. MacIntyre, Franklinton, N. C.; Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md.; G. H. Small, 226 
Bolling Road, Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 
Reps., L. FE. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.; H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atanta, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 


N. ¥Y. @& N, J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 
Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N.C, 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jerdey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. : 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident 
and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southeastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bldg., Gastonia, N. C. 


THE PURE OIL CO., Industrial Sales Dept., Southeastern . 
Tagg Office, 140 Spring St..S. W., Atlanta, Ga., O. T. Clark, 
er. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I Sou. Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, a. <. 


RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps., L. H. Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St., Winston-Salem.. 
N. C.; J. W. Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay, 1600 
S. 21st St., Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Greenville, 
S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. . Walter W. 
Gayle, Sou. Agent; Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. 


y gece i Selling Agents; Greenville, S. C., H. P. Worth, Selling 
gent. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 


old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.; Alexander W Anderson, 10 Miil- 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: Savannah, 655 FE. Liberty 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.; Spartanburg, 158 E. Main S8t.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St., N. W.: Columbus, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-28 


S GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales ee 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga., E .H. Ginn, Dist. 

- Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P 

Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. Sou. Salies Offices, rming- 
is am. Ala.. R. T. Brooke, Mer.;: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 

4 Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.; Nashville, Tenn., J. t 

s Rarksdale. Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond 
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Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., i 
Steger. 222 W. ist 8St., Charlotte. N. C.: BR. B. Olmey. 168 
Main S8St., Spartanburg, Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. 7; ie Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.; G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St., Greensboro, John Limbach, 70 
Broad St., N. W.., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn. : oe * King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
— Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay ‘View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
a. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, ll. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
fd 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atlanta, 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S. E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; : New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB, Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., ’ Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldeg., Spar- 
tanbure, S. C.; Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, 
Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Factory, 2100 
W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guil- 
ford Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.—C. W. Cain, V. A. Graff; 
Greenville Plant, P. O. Box 1899, Greenville, S. C.—J. J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of Sou. Divisions, H.. E. 
Littlejohn, Davis L. Batson; Atlanta Plant, P. O. Box 1496, At- 
lanta, Ga.—H. Raiford Gaffney, Barney Cole, G. P. Carmichael, 
Ralph Ragan. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N..C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Mae 9 Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.; * Gatien, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


co., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer. ; 
708 Guilford Bld Greensboro, N. C., L. Hunken, Megr.; 708 
Mills Bldg., Was ington, N. Foss, Il, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. ee. 
low, W. H. Grose, P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Goebel, Roanoke, Va.;: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.: > H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va, 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, S. C. EB. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. IL. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn.., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell. Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte. N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 5. C.: Chas. 
Sidney Jordan, Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, = 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, 


U. Ss. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou 
Factory Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 
Greenville, S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 13th St., Birmingham, 


Ala.: T C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Berry. Jr.. P. O. Box 331, Union, S&S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Barreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 S. 31st 
St.. Birmingham, Ala.; Campbell Coal Co., 236- 240 Marietta St.. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.: Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 an ane 
Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 6th 
St., Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, my; 3s 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: W. B. 
Merritt Co., Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8. 
Salisbury St., Raleich, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 Meeting St., Charleston, B <2 Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, mas Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, bie The EBason-Morgan Co., 312 
2nd Ave., Nashville, Tenn.; D. ~ 316 12th St., Lynch- 
burg, Va.; The Henry Walke Co., O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Bullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th hie Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 

17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Su ply Co., Blue- 
W. Va.; Baldwin puppy Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
er Co., 104 B. Main S8t., Clarksburg, 


ta Hardware Co.. 
Baldwin Supply Co., 
field, 
W. Va.: Southern Pine Lum 
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W. Va.; Emmons- Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Baldwin Ae Co., Logan ‘od Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons, 1409- 25 Main St heeling, 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 


—_ Washington St., Greenville, S .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
gr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P, O. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Megr., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WAK, 
Pres. 


WATSON.- WILLIAMS MFG. co., Millbury, Mass. Sou 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; EB. V. Wilson, Greenville. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton, 


Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
a Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
ce. 


eae ee SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde.., Greenville, Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passiac, N. J. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS. 
Charlotte Supply Co., 
Crawford Co., Inc., 


Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Greensboro, W. Searell. 
Chattanooga. Tenn. 


Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Charlotte, C.; Montgomery & 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, ‘Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. c. 


Visiting The Mills 
(Continued from Page 31) 


out in the country and clear land for the wood and the 
mill hauls it in for them free. Some of them have piles 
of wood as large as a house! 

Fifty-eight families live on the village. Other opera- 
tives come from the country. Houses are all nicely 
screened and some of the porches are screened in. 


Mill Improvements 


Automatic stokers have recently been installed on the 
boilers which have both water and draft control. In 
other words, the latest thing out. 

A new machine shop has been erected and recently 
occupied, 

A piece-dyeing outfit, latest model, with vacuum ex- 
tractor, has been added—also new high speed winders 
and long draft spinning with individual drive. 

Three hundred water oaks have been set out on the 
Streets, 250 fruit trees, 300 grape vines and over a hun- 
dred pecan trees have been set out in the village, each 


family getting a supply, 


Besides, the mill is‘ being revamped and put into first- 
class shape all the way through. 


Lady Shipping Clerks 


I believe this is the only place I know of which has 
lady shipping clerks. Superintendent Sykes says that 
Misses Minnie Fulford and Bertie Money are the best 
ever, in that line—and as long as Miss Bertie is on the 
job the company will always have “Money.” 

F. A. McJunkin, overseer finishing, is an earnest teach- 


er of the Young Men’s Class in the Baptist Sunday 
School. 
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VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 

' their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGEL, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


EL, Products 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Fourth Edition) 


By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


Completely revised and enlarged. A . 


This REPAIR investment brings 


definite production gains 
New high-polish DIAMOND FINISH rings used 


to repair your spinning and twisting machinery, 
will give substantial production = yet the 
expense is tax free. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and jem Twister Rings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 


You With 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 


: 

Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 


trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the mids s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
| Charlotte, N. C. | 
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KEEP QUALITY “IN THE CLEAR”... 


with Detail-Revealing 


ercury Light | 
~ 


oO 


(Above) Cooper Hewitt lamps provide detail 
revealing light in this plant for inspection of 
fine woolens. 


(Right) The daylight effect of Combination 
“Skylight” units in this prominent South Caro- 
lina mill increases accuracy of inspection and 
shading. 


Right now, it takes extra quality to keep your product ahead of the field. 
Detecting and eliminating tiny defects is more important than ever. That’s | 
why foresighted textile plants have decided that good seeing is always 
good business . . . that it pays its way as “reputation-insurance”’ whether 
production rates are high or low. 


Now, too, with the new Cooper Hewitt lamps. . . 22% more efficient - 


The new Cooper Hewitt Mereury 
Vapor Lamp starts instantly ... 
hangs on a true horizontal ... and 


than previous types... soft, detail-revealing light for inspection or produc- 
tion areas is less expensive than ever before. Or, if color problems are 
important in your inspection routine, the combination “skylight” units 
meet critical requirements. 


To keep quality “in the clear,” why not talk over your immediate or 


long range plans with a representative who knows the economics as well . 


as the engineering of modern textile mill lighting? General Electric Vapor 
Lamp Company, 895 Adams Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


0081 
WV 


gives the same light output on 22% 
less wattage than previous types. It 
provides a_ soft, detail-revealing 
light of unexcelled quality for 
non-tatiguing seeing. 


In the General Electric Combina- 
tion “Skylight,” mercury vapor light 
is additively balanced by incandes- 
cent light to provide a color- 
corrected synthetic daylight. Bulle- 
tin 521 gives complete details. 
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